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TO THE NEW READER 


In the body of the magazine, all material to the right 
of the vertical rule is either direct quotation from or 
objective summary of the words of the author named in 
the margin. 

The source is stated at the end of each item. For 
readers who would like to obtain full texts or subscribe 
to publications quoted, all sources are recapitulated in 
an alphabetical list which includes addresses, frequency 
of publication, single copy and subscription costs. This 
list begins on page 2. 

Through its Readers Service, Current makes available 
free to subscribers each month a selection of brochures 
and reprints, some of which are cited in the text. The 
list appears on the back cover. The flap on the back cover 
is a postpaid card for ordering Readers Service items. 


CURRENT’S DEFINITIONS 


FRONTIER PROBLEMS are basic in the sense that they 
seriously affect our democratic way of life, relevant in 
the sen-> that they take into account new knowledge in 
the ohysics aod social sciences, open in the sense that 
they inveive canswered questions. 


SIGNIFICANT NEW MATERIAL contains new informa- 
tion or new ideas or comes from an unexpected source 
or provides a better way of saying something. 


CURRENT’S SOURCES 


Current’s sources of material are all-inclusive. They 
cover general and special periodicals; academic journals 
and proceedings of learned societies; books, pamphlets 
and reports from commercial publishers, universities, 
foundations and funds, citizen organizations and special 
interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, especially 
editorials, colurnns and features; television and radio 
commentators, interviews, forums; government and in- 
tergovernment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 
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CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 


To impress our readers, and frighten ourselves, we occasion- 
ally undertake an inventory of the material we ingest here during 
the course of a month. We don’t get very far. We try to stabilize 
the number of periodicals at about 500. Of course, many are 
daily newspapers and weekly magazines, and therefore much more 
than 500 individual issues arrive each month. But we can at least 
plan to deal with this flow. 

What bothers us is those shattering salvos of research. Barely 
recovered from the annual meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in December, we face the annual 
meeting in April of the Federation of American Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology at which, the advance notice says, ‘“‘approximately 
2,800 papers will be presented.’’ We are not experimental biolo- 
gists here, but we are social scientists and we have to keep a 
sharp eye on these fellows. They might produce life in a test tube 
and thus counteract the plans of the Nth country dictators who 
will soon be making H-bombs with their Chemcraft sets. 

In any case, we have decided to let the inventory go and turn 
matters over to Mr. Saul Steinberg who expresses our feelings 
exactly, though we do worry about the empty head. 


SIDNEY HERTZBERG 


© 1961 THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC. 
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WHAT KIND OF PEACE CORPS? 


When President Kennedy, in his State of the Union message, again called 
for an American peace corps, discussion intensified about who could qualify 
and how to organize this new kind of service abroad. 


THE VARIETIES OF SERVICE 


In a memo to officials of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the assistant editor of the Endowment’s periodical, International 
Conciliation, surveys the burgeoning peace corps proposals (see Current, 
May 1960, page 39; December 1960, page 55), and identifies four “men- 
talities” supporting them. 

Patricia C. Each “mentality” has a different end in view, and “each naturally has 
Wohligemuth different recommendations to make and tends to favor the organizational 
framework best calculated to carry out its ideas. The one major issue that 
appears to have been settled is that draft-deferment is preferable to draft- 
exemption, not only because the latter might tend to encourage draft- 
dodgers, or seem to, but also because any connection with the selective 
service mechanism might sit badly with neutralist governments. . . . 

“1. The ‘Work Camp’ Mentality. Typically, this type envisions a corps of 
many thousands (10,000 to 25,000, at least) of eager young Americans 
showing others the dignity of hand labor, creating good will and under- 
standing as they go. For the most part, these people avoid talking about 
what the ‘kids’ would actually do, but when pressed they point to Operation 
Crossroads and the Quaker work camps. ‘Oh, there’s plenty for them to do. 
The main point is they will learn a lot and everyone will love them.’ The 
younger and more idealistic the American undergraduate, the more he 
seems to fall into this camp. Missionaries and ex-missionaries are prone to 
it too. Trade unionists are particularly vocal members. . . . 

“By and large, these people see the Federal Government as the only 
organization large enough and rich enough to mount the complex operation 
they are talking about. Some advocate working through the United Nations. 
... They seek primarily willing hands and big hearts, and tend to think 
of corps members as in their very early twenties. They are concemed to 
bring in farm and labor youth and think a B.A. requirement snobbish. . . . 

“2. The ‘Interne’ Mentality. This type is rather more complex, though it 
can usually be spotted by its fondness for the adjective ‘elite’ and the noun 
‘service’ (as avoiding the para-military sound of ‘corps’). It tends to empha- 
size the importance of putting students in useful jobs in existing institutions 
in the host country—to substitute for nonexistent African teachers, Asian 
foremen, Latin-American midwives (well, maybe not midwives but to teach 
‘modern hygiene’ to village women)... . 

“This is the type that envisions sending thousands (usually 5-10,000) of 
young teachers of almost anything, especially English and literacy (possi- 
bly in recognition that some of the most enthusiastic Americans are English 
literature majors from Bennington). They are sure that American youth, 
having grown up around gadgets (‘oh, they have it in their blood’), can 
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transform village and factory life with a few simple, miraculous improve- 
ments. (These categories are not inseparable; most of group A believe this, 
too.) For the most part, a B.A. or B.S. is the entrance requirement. . . . 

“There is, to me, one quite unfathomable inconsistency in this group's 
thinking. Assuming the availability of adequate American personnel and a 
willingness of foreign governments to take them, there are surely many, 
many thousands of the kind of jobs they are talking about that need filling. 
Yet this same group tends to advocate government grants to existing organ- 
izations, which surely have limited capacities for expansion of their excru- 
ciatingly personalized, hand-tailored programs (N.B.: the International 
Voluntary Services, Inc. average is 30 per year.) It’s like asking the village 
cobbler to turn into the Bata Shoe Company. Perhaps the fact that many of 
these people run private programs themselves has something to do with 
their attitude. 

“3. The ‘Missouri Mentality. This type, at its most favorable, uses ‘but.’ 
I have heard a UN technical assistance man express the view in its purest 
form: ‘As I see it, these bumptious kids are an American problem; can’t you 
solve it without bothering the rest of the world?’ Jack Gould [television 
critic of The New York Times] appears to be a recruit to this camp as a 
result of watching a television interview with four young Americans who 
are in Guinea teaching English under the African-American Institute pro- 
gram: ‘Last night's television documentary The Red and the Black provided 
a strong argument against unleashing ill-prepared youngsters on an unsus- 
pecting world. . . . The interviews were chilling in the extreme. Though 
their ostensible mission was to teach, not one of the young people could 
claim professional teaching experience. None had familiarity with the lan- 
guage. .. . In the arena of international affairs they were practically inartic- 
ulate. ... The youngsters, whose chief qualifications seemed to be 
wholesomeness, good will, and energy, inevitably invited a conclusion that 
the underdeveloped countries had been made the latest stop for wide-eyed 
American tourists.’ 

“I saw the program; Gould was not alone in his reaction. For those who 
see good will and international understanding as the main by-products of 
this type of work, perhaps the following dispatch on those same young 
Americans (The New York Times, Feb. 3, 1961) will be cautionary: 
‘Guinean officials complain that three out of twenty American teachers . . . 
broke their two-year contract with the Guinean Government and left the 
country after a few months. . . . “The Americans could not take it here, our 
living conditions were not good enough for them,” Guineans say.’ 

“This group, which tends to include most of those with experience in 
operating large technical assistance programs, sees the problems, and they 
are many. What contribution can twenty-one-year-olds without experience, 
no matter how well ‘oriented,’ make in strange lands, with strange languages 
and no plumbing? Would, or should, foreign governments welcome hun- 
dreds of young Americans crawling around their countryside? Would this 
not stimulate others less ‘sincere’ but better trained and ‘indoctrinated’ to do 
the same? Is not the cost of $6-10,000 per head (the estimate is pretty 
general, even conservative ...) prohibitive when compared with the 
$25,000 that ICA [International Cooperation Administration] budgets for 
a senior expert? Will not even a small percentage of failures outweigh the 
good will engendered by the successes, as often happens with older experts? 
And on and on. But mostly these people address themselves to the question, 
‘What can they usefully do?’—and find no satisfactory answer. .. . 

“4. The ‘Technical Assistance’ Mentality. I have saved this group for last, 
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Multiply 
the impact 


because it is mine. Of the various proposals that have been made, the 
original Humphrey bill comes closest to embodying its views. Humphrey 
has emphasized skill, selectivity, and sentiment about equally. Even he does 
not, however, seem to share my very opinionated opinions, which follow: 

“I start from the premise that a youth corps program should make a 
significant impact on the economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. (Others give lip service to this idea, but quickly move on to arguing 
over public vs. private control, target numbers, draft status, etc.) If we are 
to do more than work out our domestic neuroses, it seems to me we must 
have something to offer others. I do not think it helps much to offer willing 
hands to countries that are already oversupplied with unskilled labor. Nor 
do I think it will make a significant impact on economic development to 
have a few, even a few hundred, Americans trying to work directly in the 
restricted context of a village or a factory or a secondary school as substi- 
tutes for local people not yet trained. As for buying friends, a youth corps 
would suffer from the inherent limitations of person-to-person programs— 
they do not, and cannot, by themselves really affect government policies. 

“Is there, then, a job for young, adjustable, enthusiastic Americans? Yes, 
by all means. For Americans with real skills. For Americans who can qualify 
as veterinarians in a provincial station; as trainers of tractor operators; as 
teachers of secondary-school teachers; as nursing instructors; as plant 
pathologists in a government laboratory. In short, as skilled personnel able 
to multiply their impact. 

“ICA and the UN necessarily, and rightly, concentrate on advising cen- 
tral and state governments, on institution-building. The university-contract 
program of ICA concentrates on providing professors for existing or incipi- 
ent universities. Both groups employ men with grey hair, or at least long cur- 
ricula vitae. They do not, certainly in my experience with ICA in Asia, hire 
‘experts’ in their late twenties or early thirties. The missing link in the 
totality of technical assistance programs is that between the central govern- 
ment and the operating level, not that between the ‘grass roots’ instructor 
and the villager. What is needed is the transmitter of information to the 
local transmitters; the trainer of the trainers; the developer of new tech- 
niques, new seed strains; the person to whom the local ‘developer’ can turn 
for expert information. 

“I am convinced that there are many young Americans (say, 25-35 years 
old) qualified and eager to do this kind of work—at least as many as the 
number for whom there would be places on the basis of requests from 
governments. (In 1952 I was involved in an experiment called the Interna- 
tional Development Placement Agency. We did not, for various reasons 
primarily having to do with our inexperience, place very many people, but 
we got slews of applications. . . . About one in ten of those was a really 
well-qualified agronomist, nurse, scientist, etc.) At $10,000 a head it seems 
to me that such people would be worthwhile investments. 

“This requires, however, a recognition that a B.A. is simply not enough. 
Nor is an M.A. It requires work experience, two years of it at the very 
minimum. To those who say, ‘Not enough people would want to pull up 
stakes at this stage of their career,’ I reply, ‘All the better. It will make my 
selection problem much simpler. Those who still have the motivation and 
flexibility and adventurousness will help select themselves. They will see 
two or three years overseas as an opportunity, an addition to their qualifica- 
tions, not as a byway, a waste of time. I will still have more applications 
than I can handle.’ To those who say, ‘But what will happen to the enthusi- 
asm of all those undergraduates?’ I can only reply, ‘You are right, they won't 
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qualify. What about putting them to work in the sit-ins (indeed, the sit-ins 
are what aroused American youth to its moral responsibilities in the first 
place), in cleaning up our slums, in teaching English to Puerto Ricans in 
New York, in running creches for migrant workers in California and Texas 
—and in acquiring the skills that will qualify them for eventual participation 
in the youth corps?’ .. . 

“This sort of overseas program can be administered either by government 
or by government contract to private organizations. It will surely have to be 
negotiated with host governments. But above all, it must be part of a larger 
economic development program where experts, junior experts, and capital 
funds have their place in a balanced picture.” (Memorandum, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Feb. 8, 1961) 


The William F. Russell Professor of Education and director of interna- 
tional studies at Teachers College, Columbia University, seconded to direct 
the International Cooperation Administration-sponsored program to select 
the first 150 U. S. teachers to train native secondary school teachers in East 
Africa, outlines the requirements he seeks. 


“They must be professionally first rate or capable of becoming so 
through the training that will be provided for them. They must be person- 
ally resourceful and imaginative in surmounting the unexpected, the diffi- 
cult or the routine. 

“*They must be capable of relating themselves readily to new situations, 
new associates and new friends. With no trace of paternalism, they must 
be able to cooperate with Africa in educating itself. 

“They must be animated by a spirit of service that is realistic, not senti- 
mental, by a spirit of adventure that is durable, not romantic. They must be 
knowledgeable about American life and education and ready to learn 
understandingly about the people and cultures of other lands.’” (The New 
York Times, Feb. 5, 1961) 


CONSCRIPTION OF QUALIFIED TECHNICIANS 


A columnist for The New York Times finds the peace corps proposal 
admirable but suggests it is not enough. 


“Since the President plans to face the problem by novel means, might 
it not be desirable to go even further and supplement his request with 
legislation enabling the Government to draft civilians of any age for jobs 
abroad—in the national interest and on a temporary basis? 

“Should Washington be allowed to conscript qualified technicians—for 
twelve or eighteen months? For example, if an Arabic-speaking hydraulic 
engineer is needed to supervise construction of an American aid dam project 
in the Middle East, ought not the Government be empowered to demand 
his services from an oil company? Or a Burmese-speaking agronomist for a 
farm undertaking near Mandalay? 

“There is a desperate shortage of such persons in some foreign areas 
where we would like to spread our help more effectively. For such specific 
jobs, youthful volunteers are not the answer. Yet numerous concerns have 
developed professional, linguistic and regional knowledge among their 
employees while the Government remains unable to provide similar special- 
ists. This sometimes places us at a competitive disadvantage with Moscow, 
whose citizens are all liable to state service and can be trained for particular 
jobs abroad. 
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Eric Sevareid 


“On June 18, 1959, the writer discussed this with President Eisenhower, 
who reacted with approval. He said: ‘Go ahead and write that. It’s a 
damned good idea. I'd like to see that idea debated in public.’” (The New 
York Times, Feb. 13, 1961) 


THE DANGERS OF EAGERNESS 


A commentator, columnist, and observer of the passing scene provides 
the note of warning. 


“On their way to Black Africa, the young American corpsmen and corps- 
girls will pass hundreds of African boys and girls heading for Europe and 
America for study and work. Many of them will be equally selfless, but 
many others of them intend never to return if they can help it, or to return 
equipped to make as much money as fast as they can. African society, I 
would guess, is the most profoundly materialistic on earth. 

“The young American idealists are going to be shocked to find a high 
percentage of their black counterparts in African colleges totally inured and 
indifferent to the sufferings of their own countrymen and interested in free- 
dom, not as individual freedom, but as the political reshuffle that will give 
them the jobs, big houses, cars and servants, their true goals in life. 

“The ‘peace corps’ recruiters must rule out two types at the start—the 
romantics and the eager beavers. Both will simply get their hearts broken 
and return as cynics, a posture the young carry off but awkwardly. 

“I suggest the administrators seek counsel, as far as Africa is concerned, 
from Ernest Montgomery. Ernest is a redheaded, easygoing boy from Con- 
necticut, still in his twenties. On the grassroots, backwoods level he was the 
most effective representative of America I’ve run across in years. Until the 
government lost him—alas—to the Rockefeller outfit in Ghana, he was, as 
information officer, the only official American among the millions of Ibos in 
Eastern Nigeria. There he was America, all by himself. 

“He never preached; he never tried overtly to improve the people. He 
never expected gratitude or even results. So he often got both. I lived a week 
in his comfortable bachelor house in Enugu, and every night it was the 
gathering place for Ibo politicians, journalists, doctors or just friends who 
wanted to play his records and shuffle around in the ‘benue’ or ‘high life’ 
dance steps. He was the type who could drift around the countryside in a 
station wagon equipped with sleeping bag and digest the native food. On 
one trip this lanky youngster took to demonstrating the hula hoop in village 
squares, and created adoring pandemonium everywhere he went. He knew 
more about what was really happening in that big section of Nigeria than 
any foreigner there. 

“In another African district there was another young American, a highly 
trained sociologist and social worker. He was full of drive and idealism. On 
housing problems, for example, he harried the local authorities, demanded 
action daily, cried aloud at their built-in corruption, sloth and inefficiency, 
and ended up disliked and isolated and useless. He was an eager beaver. 
He also happened to be Negro himself. 

“The ‘peace corps’ administrators must realize that it takes a very special 
kind of foreign youth even to become accepted in any backward, ingrown, 
semi-primitive society. They must also realize that it takes years for any 
individual to accomplish anything worth accomplishing. A system built on 
brief tenure and rotation will, I freely predict, become an expensive joke, a 
sequel to ‘The Ugly American.’” (The Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1961) 
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MAKING ECONOMIC AID EFFECTIVE 


WHICH WAY TO PLAN? 


The economic editor of The Observer (London) reports from Poona, 
India, on a conference of economists called by the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom to discuss economic progress in underdeveloped areas. 


“It is an enlivening experience to hear Asian planners and economists, 
who have now been at it for a few years, warning the newly independent 
Africans about the pitfalls of planning. The business of controlling develop- 
ment is, they keep insisting, much more complicated than one might 
suppose. 

“The Indians are frankly disenchanted with much that has happened. 
Of course there are the big successes—the country’s industrial base has 
expanded enormously and it is today exporting things like sewing machines 
and oil engines—but in the meanwhile the earlier brave promises about 
equality of sacrifice and the just distribution of additional wealth have 
somehow not been realized. The vast peasant community of over 300 
million souls remains immobile and apathetic. 

“In Ceylon, on the other hand, the planners find that the surplus which 
they are desperately trying to devote to productive investment is constantly 
eaten away by their social services. These are rudimentary enough, but 
with a population now at nine million and going up at the rate of one 
million every three years, the mere provision of schools, elementary hygienic 
services and housing absorbs a very large proportion of the country’s 
income. ‘Investment in people, which we have so often heard praised,’ 
said one of the Ceylon economists wryly, ‘seems to take a very long time 
to mature.’ 

“All these doubts about how far planning can really control events are 
backed up by planners from the West who display their wounds with 
resigned satisfaction. A Yugoslav professor contrasts ‘the paper economy’ 
of the statisticians with the real ‘underground economy,’ while on the 
British side, E. F. Schumacher, of the National Coal Board [see Current, 
October 1960, page 18], says frankly that if some of the plans carefully 
prepared by his organization had actually been carried out in practice, 
production would have ground to a halt long ago. 

“What is striking, however, is that in spite of all this self-criticism by 
the planners, no one is in any doubt that the only course is to plan and 
plan again. It is just that the practitioners of the art have become middle- 
aged and a little saddened and are gently telling the new boys not to 
expect too much. The tone is very different from what it would have 
been, say, five years ago. 

“There is no swing of the pendulum back to private enterprise. The 
most severe critics of planning, whether they come from the West or from 
the underdeveloped countries themselves, are quite clear that deliberate 
decisions taken by governments, not the uncontrolled forces of the domestic 
market place, must govern future economic development. But the job must 
be done more subtly, and also with more modesty. The important shift is 
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away from the detailed Soviet-type of planning and towards the policy 
of broad long-term objectives, which both France and Japan have pursued 
so successfully in recent years. 

“The modesty of this approach does not apply to the objectives them- 
selves. Again and again people at this conference, particularly the Asians, 
assert that they are not overimpressed by either the capitalist or the Soviet 
experience of economic growth; another and different path is possible. 
There are several skeptics among the twenty or so experts gathered here 
from various parts of the world—the skeptics may even be in a majority 
—but the enthusiasts for ‘a third way,’ predominantly Indians and represen- 
tatives from the West, are extremely vocal. 

“Some of the practical proposals which they have in mind became clearer 
at a special session of the conference opened by Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, 
former leader of the Indian Socialist party and now an active worker in 
the voluntary land redistribution movement [see Current, September 1960, 
page 57]. The movement has so far distributed gifts of some 900,000 
acres to landless peasants. 

“Mr. Narayan’s view is governed by a clear-cut set of religious principles 
rooted in Eastern philosophy. But it was surprising how broad an area 
of agreement he was able to find with people like Colin Clark of Oxford, 
and Michael Postan, professor of economic history at Cambridge, as well 
as with several hard-headed Indian economists. 

“The essential point of agreement among these people is that it is possible 
to create an effective industrial civilization on the basis of the village and 
the small town. But this requires a positive effort on the part of the 
authorities. At the moment everything combines to favor the rapid growth 
of the great urban slums which today deface India. The structure of 
railways rates, the availability of finance, electric power and so on, make 
the big cities attractive. 

“All this could be altered. But that would require a change of direction 
in foreign aid programs, too. Professor Postan suggested, for instance, 
that India should concentrate less on her steel industry and ask the United 
States for aid in the form of steel supplies, which could be readily pro- 
duced from American surplus capacity. Meanwhile, the Indians should 
divert a much larger proportion of their own capital resources to building 
up their rural industries. This was by no means a unanimous view, but 
it attracted a surprising amount of support. It is fair to say, however, that 
none of the support came from either the West African or Latin-American 
economists here. 

“One is struck by the very different preoccupations of these different 
parts of the underdeveloped world. The Africans are concerned chiefly 
about their lack of top-grade organizers, which they see as their main 
impediment to rapid economic progress. It has been brought home to us 
how much richer they are already than the Indians: for example, the best 
estimate available suggests that a typical Nigerian agricultural laborer is 
paid two to three times as much per day as an Indian doing the same 
work. 

“This leads to the depressing conclusion that it may well take a whole 
generation, at a steady pace of economic advance, before millions of Indian 
landless peasants will achieve even the present-day Nigerian standard of 
living. Pointing with evident distress to the arid hills round here, one 
West African said: ‘In my country a man has to be a damn fool not to 
be able to live and eat.’ 

“In the end one is left with a picture of the underdeveloped world 
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sharply divided into two parts, one of which is simply concerned with 
the problem of making itself richer by mastering modern industrial 
techniques as quickly as possible, and the other wondering how to ensure 
that there will be enough food to eat, so that economic development is 
possible. 

“The Asians, the majority of whom are in the second category, are much 
less impressed today than they were by the Chinese method of tackling 
the problem. There is a feeling that the present Chinese famine is not 
solely the result of natural disaster. Or at any rate, as one Yugoslav put it: 
‘It is remarkable how the incidence of natural disaster increases with the 
forced collectivization of the land.’” (“Warming the New Boys,” The 
Observer, Jan. 29, 1961) 


CONDITIONS FOR PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


The assistant to the chairman of American Metal Climax, Inc., a com- 
pany with large-scale investments in African minerals, applies rules for 
private investment in relation to Africa’s needs. 


“If any profound change is going to be achieved in the condition of 
life of the African peoples, it will have to be by increased investment in 
the villages and on the rural agricultural plots which hardly deserve the 
name of ‘farms.’ Most of the effort to increase investment by somewhat 
increasing the tiny capital stock available, by improving primitive methods 
and technology, must come from the African himself. At the best, aid 
from outside to such agricultural pursuits will be marginal; yet the major 
question is how to bring any foreign capital to bear on the problem. Nei- 
ther the British nor the French made a very substantial impact on this 
basic agricultural problem during their years of colonial administration. . . . 

“A second form of investment, other than large-scale investment, that 
will be of great importance to economic development in Africa is invest- 
ment in small-scale nonagricultural enterprises. Such enterprises are too 
varied to catalogue here—individually owned taxis or buses, small trading 
stores, repair shops, barber shops, etc., etc. These are of tremendous im- 
portance as training grounds for incipient entrepreneurship. They are the 
places where the building of the middle class begins all over again in 
Africa, as it did in Europe six to ten centuries ago. Here too, neither the 
former colonial administrating powers nor we in the United States, nor 
any of the international agencies, have learned much about the techniques 
or mechanisms or channels for putting outside resources in to support the 
African small businessman. . . . 

“I would like to mention my regret that the World Bank has not found 
it possible to make more investments of a small scale in support of African 
agriculture or small enterprise. It was welcome news when the Bank an- 
nounced, a couple of years ago, that it would try to make investments 
that reached down to the African people and began to influence their 
lives directly. It had been obvious that World Bank support of projects 
like large electric plants, railroads, harbors and ports did not have imme- 
diate meaning to the average African. But I can find only two or three 
World Bank loans in the past two years that have any bearing on this 
promising policy. ... 

“T find it necessary to distinguish between two types of large-scale in- 
vestment. The first is what I will call the mammoth project: the Aswan 
Dam, the Kariba Dam, the Volta Dam, etc. Here, the factors at work are 
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primarily political. I don’t mean this in a disparaging way. Our TVA was 
a political project in its imaginative foresight. It is in this sense that these 
mammoth projects in Africa are also political. They have little bearing on 
the practical economics of the present, or near-term, in the countries af- 
fected. They are also political in that the leaders of the countries con- 
cerned tend to stake their political reputations on the achievement of these 
mammoth projects [and] . . . in the sense that they tend to become pawns 
or prizes in the competition between East and West... . 

“The best way to eliminate this concentration of resources in massive 
projects is to advance the art of developmental planning in the countries 
concerned. Let all the other potential claimants for capital in these coun- 
tries have their own articulate spokesmen, and this may be the way to 
cut the mammoth project down to size.” Private investment will not be 
able to undertake mammoth projects on its own, but is playing an im- 
portant role in some of them. 

“I come now to the type of project which is large-scale enough to be 
attractive to foreign private investment and at the same time so large that 
it cannot be achieved at all without some form of foreign investment. Such 
projects range all the way from, say, a half-million-dollar investment in 
a modern poultry-raising establishment, through a $30 million investment 
in a modern cement plant and on up to a $100 million to $150 million 
investment in a major new raw material extraction project. . . . 

“Let me try to lay down some axioms concerning participation in such 
projects by foreign private capital. 

“First. Stock market investors in the United States have no stomach for 
investments in Africa today. . . . This does not mean that large private 
American corporations are not willing to invest in Africa today. They are; 
but it is easier for those companies which are so large that their African 
investments, even when in the order of $100 million, constitute a relatively 
small portion of their total assets, so that they are not branded as “African 
companies’ by the investment community. . . . 

“Second. The protection of a colonial administration is not a prerequisite 
of American private investment in Africa. American business interests are 
anxious to invest in the newly independent African countries. Indeed, de- 
spite some political and other uncertainties, it is an open question whether 
economically feasible projects are available in a number of these new coun- 
tries in adequate number and size to take up the capital which is poten- 
tially available from outside. . . . 

“Third. Another axiom of foreign investment in Africa is that the im- 
position of Jaw and order does not act as an incentive to investment when 
that law and order is imposed by a dominant minority group against the 
will of a majority of the population. Some element of majority consent is an 
essential prerequisite for a climate which will attract private investment. 
The inflow of private foreign capital has fallen off drastically in the Union 
of South Africa, in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and in 
Kenya, and it is only too apparent that this is a reflection of present or 
potential racial tensions in those countries. The alleviation of such tension 
to the point where it does not so adversely influence private foreign in- 
vestment requires contact and communication between the races and the 
re-establishment of a broad basis of consent by the governed for the law 
and order which governs and protects them. 

“Fourth. An axiom which I want to stress particularly is that the only ba- 
sis on which foreign private investment can expect to find any justification 
or welcome in the relatively unsophisticated environment of the African 
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countries is on the basis of its superior efficiency, both as a means of or- 
ganizing men and resources to accomplish a job and as a means of provid- 
ing an efficient base for tax collections. All too often we hear private 
enterprise or foreign private investment touted to the skies on the grounds 
of various ideological, moral or political justifications. However much we 
may believe in some of these philosophical, moral or political concepts, 
superior efficiency is the only real basis upon which private enterprise or 
private foreign investment can justify itself... . 

“Fifth. A final axiom . . . concerns the nature of the threat from the So- 
viets to private enterprise and private investment in Africa. Soviet em- 
bassies exist in practically every country in the world to which American 
private investors send their capital. There are Soviet economic aid pro- 
grams in some of the countries, i.e., India, to which an increasing amount 
of American private investment is flowing. Such Soviet probings do not 
destroy the possibility of private foreign investment. Even the immature 
attempts of some African leaders, in their innocence of history, to play 
off the East against the West do not necessarily destroy essential investor 
confidence. But there can come a point at which the contact with the 
Soviets becomes too close—either because of Soviet subversion or because 
of ideological sympathy on the part of the government. At this point there 
is no longer any question as to the possibility of continued private invest- 
ment (not only from abroad, but probably at home as well). At this point, 
and it is earlier than the point at which a state becomes an open satellite 
ideologically behind the iron curtain, a certain degree of Soviet influence 
will suddenly and completely kill off overseas investor confidence and all 
possibility of further private investment inflow.” (“Some Factors Influen- 
cing Large-Scale Investment in Africa,” Address, Annual Meeting, Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, Dec. 29, 1960) 


THE NEED FOR MANAGERS 


Miss Murphy is on the staff of the Division of Business and Economics 
of the Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences. 


“The scarcity of skilled workers and managers stands high on the list of 
bottlenecks in all developing nations.” There is also often a scarcity of com- 
petent persons willing to become managers. “In most of Africa and Asia, 
for instance, the limited class of people who could afford higher education 
were traditionally unattracted by careers in business, and there is no 
counterpart to the American educated middle class upon which to draw... . 

“Competition for the talent available locally is intense. In some countries 
the supply of young men of good calibre is limited by the ‘bonding’ of 
scholarship holders to government service for a period.” It is also difficult 
to get qualified American personnel for jobs abroad, because managers are 
reluctant to give up the comforts of home; hence mediocre personnel have 
often been sent. 

Expanded managerial training programs, both for Americans to work 
abroad and for citizens of the underdeveloped countries, are needed. Steps 
to institute them have been undertaken by various public and private 
agencies; more are required, and will probably be forthcoming. In the 
meantime, however, it is important to take the availability of management 
skills into consideration in planning projects. (Address, Annual Meeting, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, New York, Dec. 30, 
1960) 
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CHINA VERSUS RUSSIA 


IS THE RIFT WIDENING? 


The Soviet affairs expert of The Observer (London) reveals the existence 
of a documented secret report of the Moscow conference of Communist 
parties (see Current, February 1961, page 37) which demonstrates that 
the protracted ideological struggle between Moscow and Peking is more 
violent, bitter and personal than the outside world had imagined. 


“This report, which contains detailed summaries of hitherto secret corre- 
spondence, came from a satellite source. There is a strong possibility that it 
was a deliberate ‘leak’ on the part of the Russians. It not only confirms the 
accuracy of what had already been deduced about the strained state of 
Sino-Soviet relations, in face of indignant Soviet denials of any such strain, 
but also puts flesh on what was dismissed by many as an arid doctrinal 
debate. 

“The debate itself, which reached a first climax at the Bucharest Confer- 
ence last June [see Current, July 1960, page 28], and a second in Moscow 
at the close of the year, was the outward expression of the most serious 
crisis the Communist party has had to weather since the Russian Revolu- 
tion. In the course of it Mr. Khrushchev personally was accused by the 
Chinese of revisionism—a deadly sin, of mishandling the Polish and Hun- 
garian revolts of 1956, and of sacrificing China in particular and the Com- 
munist movement in general in the interests of a Russo-American détente. 

“Mr. Khrushchev for his part, in his most violent mood, accused Mao 
Tse-tung of being like Stalin, of being oblivious of any interests but his own, 
and of spinning theories detached from the realities of the modern world. 
In the end an agreed declaration was published, and in it the Russians had 
the upper hand. But the Chinese on many points reserved the right to differ. 

“The quarrel goes back a long way. Some would say it goes back to the 
Twenties, when Stalin sacrificed the Chinese Communist party to Chiang 
Kai-shek; others would say to the immediate postwar years, when the 
Russians stripped Manchuria bare and gave no help to the revolutionary 
Chinese. 

“The Russians themselves, in a secret circular about the sins of the Chi- 
nese Communist party, dated June 21 last, tried to localize the quarrel. It 
began, they say, in effect, only when China started ignoring the letter and 
the spirit of the twelve-party Moscow Declaration of 1957. 

“The Chinese, on the other hand, in a critically important and hitherto 
secret letter dated September 10 last, replying not only to the Soviet circu- 
lar but to the Soviet charges brought against them at Bucharest in June, go 
back to 1956. The real differences, they insist, started at the Twentieth 
Party Congress, when, in his de-Stalinization speech, Mr. Khrushchev 
denied Stalin’s ‘positive’ role without any previous discussion with the 
‘fraternal parties.’ Further, they say, they objected strongly to the Soviet 
mobilization against Poland in 1956, which they effectively restrained, and 
also to an alleged Russian plan to have the Polish party collectively con- 
demned by all the Communist parties of the world. 
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“For good measure, the letter declares that there had been a sharp differ- 
ence between China and Russia about the handling of the Hungarian 
uprising: at one time, the Chinese letter states, the Russians had decided 
to withdraw their troops: the Chinese had effectively intervened to stop 
them. 

“Be that as it may, the quarrel did not begin to take real shape until 
1958, and it did not come out into the open until last year. It was a dra- 
matic year indeed, and during the course of it the main issues between 
Moscow and Peking were swiftly crystallized [see Current, October 1960, 
page 20]. It is a fascinating aspect of the report that its compilers, devoted 
Communists, did not discuss in any detail what we should consider the 
dramatic, the concrete points of difference, but concentrated on doctrinal 
issues, at first sight meaningless to us, but wonderfully and terribly alive to 
them and conditioning all their actions—therefore, in effect, alive to us too. 

“Some of the ‘concrete’ issues are serious enough. They range from the 
now notorious withdrawal of Soviet technicians from China last August 
(the reasons for this, it now appears, were that the Chinese were using 
them in a way the Russians did not approve of and that they were being 
doctrinally perverted by the Chinese) to Soviet reluctance to supply the 
Chinese with the atom-bomb and, even more interestingly, the breakdown 
of a scheme for a unified Pacific naval command. (Moscow, it seems, was 
afraid that the Chinese would draw the Soviet Union into a war over 
Formosa. ) 


The Points at Issue 


“All these and many more issues were freely aired at the Moscow Con- 
ference—not least, strong Soviet objections to Chinese actions in India and 
Algeria: these, the Russians said, were calculated to destroy the confidence 
of the bourgeois world in the Communist desire for peace and to inflame 
Afro-Asian suspicions of international communism. But the whole weight 
of the debate centered on matters of guiding doctrine. . . . They are six 
in number: 

“1. Is war inevitable? The Russians, since the Twentieth Congress in 
1956, say that times have changed since Lenin laid down the doctrine of 
the inevitability of war, and that it no longer holds. The Chinese say that 
war cannot be avoided, so long as imperialism exists. 

“2. Must local wars lead to general wars? The Russians say the danger of 
this happening is too great to gamble with. The Chinese, at Bucharest and 
at Moscow, insisted that local wars can and must be pursued. 

“An extremely interesting sidelight on their mentality was provided 
by the chief Chinese spokesman at Bucharest, who countered the 
Russian argument by declaring that the Russians themselves had 
already stopped two local wars, in Suez and Cuba, by threatening long- 
range intervention. 

“3. Can socialism be achieved without violence? The Russians since 
1956 have been saying ‘Yes.’ The Chinese deny it categorically except as 
the rarest exception, citing Lenin to support them. 

“4, Is peaceful coexistence a good idea? The Russians say it is not only 
good in itself but necessary, and, in the fullness of time, will benefit the 
cause of socialism. The Chinese say it is good only as a temporary tactical 
move to deceive the West. 

“5. Should communist support be given to bourgeois—i.e. noncommu- 
nist—liberation movements? The Russians say ‘Yes’—everything that weak- 
ens the great imperialist powers must benefit the socialist camp. The Chi- 
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nese say ‘No’—it is a waste of money and resources; 1t discourages genuine 
revolutionaries; it strengthens the imperialist camp by enlarging the effec- 
tive area of anticommunism. 

“6. How should the present epoch be defined in Marxist terms? This 
question with its air of faintly mad academicism was the one which moved 
Mr. Khrushchev himself as much as any. Everything, he said, depended 
on the answer to it. The Chinese had been insisting that this was ‘an epoch 
of wars and revolutions’; the Soviet view was that it was the ‘epoch of the 
disintegration of imperialism, of transition to socialism and of the formation 
and consolidation of a world system of socialism.’ It was supremely impor- 
tant to agree on the correct definition; because, from this, all appraisals 
and actions must flow. 

“There were plenty of other points of disagreement—the proper attitude 
towards Yugoslavia (the ‘soft’ Soviet attitude being bitterly condemned by 
the Chinese who were so worked up that they convened a little ‘Summit’ 
conference of their own, from which the Russians were excluded); the 
question of ‘fractionalism’ within the Party: here the Chinese showed their 
teeth when accused of that deadly sin. Tseng Hsiao-ping, the Chinese 
spokesman at Moscow, whose speeches were the most outspoken tirades 
of the whole series, and who met Mr. Khrushchev head on, declared that 
China had a perfect right to form a fraction. Lenin, he said, by splitting 
the Social Democratic party into Bolsheviks and Mensheviks had formed 
what was at first a minority fraction in order, successfully in the end, to 
win a majority. The strong implication was that China might repeat this 
historic maneuver. 

“But more revealing even than the points at issue was the tone of the 
argument. The chronology of the dispute in its acute form, as now 
revealed, may be dated from January 1960. Then, at the Rome meeting of 
the Presidium of the World Peace Council, the Chinese accused the Soviet 
Union of seeking to isolate China in order to achieve an understanding 
with America. In April, the Chinese started up a propaganda campaign 
indirectly criticizing Mr. Khrushchev’s policies and this was soon worked 
up to a very high pitch, though with no names mentioned. The Russians 
did not reply in public, but after the abortive Summit Conference Moscow 
sent several sharply critical letters to Peking. At the same time the Chinese 
offended Communist proprieties by using the meeting of the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions in Peking to press their views. 

“This was the background of the Bucharest Conference in June. The 
ostensible idea behind this conference was to sort out differences of view: 
actually, almost at the last minute, the Russians decided to use it for an 
all-out attack on Chinese positions. This was made easier by the fact that 
the Chinese themselves tabled an eighty-page letter from the Soviet Central 
Committee which dwelt at length on the shortcomings of the Chinese party. 
On the following day, June 26, Mr. Khrushchev launched his direct attack 
on Mao Tse-tung—a violent and largely impromptu tirade in the now- 
familiar Khrushchev manner, in the course of which he got round to calling 
Mao “an ultra-Leftist, and ultra dogmatist, a left revisionist,’ and telling the 
Chinese that they knew nothing about modern war. 

“For once he was answered in kind. The Chinese spokesman, Pheng- 
chen, directly accused him of fixing the meeting for the sole purpose of 
attacking China and undermining Chinese prestige. Mr. Khrushchev, he 
said, was going about giving people totally wrong ideas about the true 
nature of imperialism and underestimating its strength. The Chinese party, 
he said, did not at all trust Mr. Khrushchev’s analysis of the general situa- 
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tion. Furthermore, as the Chinese had already shown in Korea and Japan, 
they knew more about war than most people. 

“It was in this mood that the Bucharest Conference, applauded in the 
Communist press as a triumph of solidarity, broke up. The Chinese agreed 
to sign the communiqué only for the sake of preserving the appearance of 
unity and under protest. It was agreed to prepare for a full-dress confer- 
ence to be held in Moscow in November. Between June and November 
two things happened. First the Moscow-Peking press polemic was pushed 
to new lengths; . . . secondly the Chinese issued their reply to the Moscow 
circular of June 21 in the form of a letter to the Soviet Communist party, 
the contents of which were communicated to other Communist parties. It 
was in this letter that the issues referred to earlier (disapproval of the 
de-Stalinization campaign; differences over Poland and Hungary, etc.) 
were first brought up. The letter also said that the Soviet party had for- 
gotten its responsibilities as the leading party; that its attacks on the Chi- 
nese party had severely damaged its prestige; that it was not merely failing 
to support, but was actually opposing, struggles for liberation all over the 
world; that although negotiation with the imperialists might be necessary, 
there was no need to glorify them; that China wanted neither war nor 
coexistence, but ‘a third way,’ which she was happy to call “cold war.’ 

“It was this document of September 10, together with the Soviet circular 
of June 21, which served as the main base for discussion at the Moscow 
Conference. 

“The conference was so secret that its existence was not even admitted 
until it was over. It began with an extremely acrimonious preparatory con- 
ference, in which the Chinese stubbornly and hotly disputed every point 
of a ready-made draft declaration presented by the Soviet delegation, 
headed by Mr. Suslov. All the old ground was gone over again. . . . The 
Chinese attack in full session, when it finally came in a speech by Tseng 
Hsiao-ping, the Secretary-General [of the Chinese Communist party], 
seems to have had a shattering effect. The Soviet party was opportunist 
and revisionist; it lacked any deep knowledge of Marxism; its ideas about 
disarmament were absurd; its aid to Nehru and Nasser only helped 
imperialism and was an ‘opportunist mistake’; peaceful coexistence could 
mean nothing, except as a tactical weapon to deceive the enemy; the Soviet 
idea of a division of labor among the countries of the socialist camp was 
wrong, and China must go her own way. 

“At first many delegates to the conference had been uneasy. They had 
not liked Mr. Khrushchev’s overbearing manner. They had not liked the 
way they had been isolated not merely from the ordinary Russians, but 
from each other, by police guards; they had not liked the way the Russians 
had tried to regiment them. But the bitterness of the Chinese attack, the 
inability of the Chinese delegates to distinguish between the bourgeois 
Eisenhower and the bourgeois Nehru, the wholly callous manner in which 
the Chinese spoke of the necessity of war—contrasted with Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s impassioned evocation of the perils of nuclear war and his insistence 
that he was absolutely sincere about disarmament (‘the only true human- 
ism’) and coexistence—in the end had their effect. 

“The upshot was the celebrated Moscow Declaration, which was a com- 
promise of sorts, a papering over of the cracks. The Russians won, at least 
for the purposes of the declaration, their main points. But, to satisfy the 
Chinese, they had to lay a heavy emphasis on the revolutionary dynamic. 
The struggle for the soul of the Communist movement still goes on.” (The 
Observer [London], Feb. 12, 1961) 
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SHIFTS IN THE COLD WAR 


DEALING WITH THE RUSSIANS 


Ambassador Stevenson is Permanent Representative of the United States 
to the United Nations. 


Adlai E. Stevenson “There are some states of mind that make negotiation enormously 
difficult. And we have some of them. I believe many of our stereotypes 
about the Russians are mistaken. We regard them as undilutedly ideol- 
ogical and constantly plotting world revolution. I don’t think they are. 
Whatever their long-term objective of a world safe for communism, in all 
current events there is a highly pragmatic side to their policies. They 
want good relations with Mr. Nehru; so they do not use the steel mill they 
are building in India as a base for propaganda. . . . They may even find 
Chinese aggressions in Asia embarrassing. They propose to sell their gem 
diamonds on the world market through those ‘imperialist capitalist ex- 
ploiters,’ the international diamond cartel. When Western producers com- 
plain, they stop exporting aluminum at cut prices. One could multiply 
the instances. They add up to a careful Russian assessment of Russia’s 
interests—of which ideology is only one. 

“Nor are they demons. With Stalin no doubt we were dealing with a 
madman whose manias took us to the fringes of hell. But with Mr. 
Khrushchev we are dealing with a realistic politician and polemicist. But 
I doubt if apocalyptic visions so darken his sight that we cannot conduct 
the dialogue of reason with him. 

“Nor, above all, are the Russians supermen. Sometimes when I read 
American accounts of Russian intentions and policies, I feel that I am 
studying a system of power so ruthlessly efficient and effective that our 
poor faltering democracies, our ponderous system of persuasion and con- 
sensus, had better give up in advance. Then I remember the Kremlin’s 
unholy miscalculations of 1939, the near-collapse of 1941, the postwar 
seizure of Eastern Europe which turned the world’s admiration into cold 
hostility, Tito’s daring rebellion, the infinite difficulty of reversing a brutal 
dictatorship after Stalin, the uprising of 1953 in East Germany, the 
Hungarian horror of 1956, the new uncertainties with China. This system 
—like ours—stumbles and feels its way. We must not hypnotize ourselves 
with the myth of its infallibility. 

“It seems to me both sad and ironic that the Communists have so largely 
succeeded in pre-empting and exploiting the cry for peace—which is surely 
the loudest and dearest sound in this war-weary, frightened world. They 
have been able to do so, not only because of their shameless use of propa- 
ganda and falsehood, but also because we underestimated mankind’s yearn- 
ing for peace. We have emphasized military containment, and for years 
it appeared that we didn’t want to negotiate with the Russians, either to 
test their intentions or to call their bluff. 

“Meanwhile they stopped nuclear testing unilaterally; they reduced 
their army unilaterally; they proposed summit talks about reducing tensions 
and the dangers of war; they proposed total disarmament. Whatever the 
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motive, cynical or sincere, they have constantly taken the initiative. They 
have answered the cry for peace, while we have quibbled and hesitated 
and then finally given in. Too often our approach has been ‘yes but’ instead 
of ‘why not?’ Too often our uncertainty and quibbling has left the impres- 
sion that the United States is looking for reasons not to reach an agree- 
ment.” (“Full Promise of a Distracted World,” The Promise of World 
Tensions) 


SOME WARS ARE MORE JUST 


In a speech expounding the new Communist Manifesto (see Current, 
February 1961, page 37), Premier Khrushchev distinguishes the three kinds 
of war which Communists will support “in order to work out correct tactics 
in regard to each.” 


“Let us begin with the problem of world wars. The Communists are the 
most resolute opponents of world wars, as they are of wars between coun- 
tries in general. Only the imperialists need these wars in order to seize for- 
eign territories and to enslave and plunder the peoples. Prior to the rise of 
the socialist world camp, the working class was unable to exert a decisive 
influence on the decision of the question whether there would or would not 
be a world war. In those circumstances the finest representatives of the 
working class advanced the slogan of turning an imperialist war into a civil 
war, .. . using the situation created by the war to take power... . 

“Now about local wars. There is much talk in the imperialist camp today 
about local wars, and the imperialists are even making small-caliber atomic 
weapons to be used in such wars. There is even a special theory on local 
wars. Is this mere chance? Not at all. Some of the imperialist groups fear 
that a world war might end in the complete destruction of capitalism, and 
for this reason they are banking on local wars. 

“There have been local wars in the past and they may break out again. 
But the chances of starting wars even of this kind are dwindling. A small- 
scale imperialist war, no matter which of the imperialists starts it, may 
develop into a world thermonuclear and missile war. We must, therefore, 
fight against both world war and against local wars. . . . 

“Now about national-liberation wars. Recent examples of wars of this 
kind are the armed struggle waged by the people of Vietnam or the present 
war of the Algerian people, which is now in its seventh year. 

“These wars, which began as uprisings of colonial peoples against their 
oppressors, developed into guerilla wars. There will be liberation wars as 
long as imperialism exists, as long as colonialism exists. Wars of this kind are 
revolutionary wars. Such wars are not only justified, they are inevitable, 
for the colonialists do not freely bestow independence on the peoples. The 
peoples win freedom and independence only through struggle, including 
armed struggle. ... 

“Is there a likelihood of such wars recurring? Yes, there is. Are uprisings 
of this kind likely to recur? Yes, they are. But wars of this kind are popular 
uprisings. Is there the likelihood of conditions in other countries reaching 
the point where the cup of the popular patience overflows and they take 
to arms? Yes, there is such a likelihood. What is the attitude of the Marxists 
to such uprisings? A most favorable attitude. ... These uprisings are 
directed against the corrupt reactionary regimes, against the colonialists. 
The Communists support just wars of this kind wholeheartedly and without 
reservations.” (“New Victories for the World Communist Movement,” 
World Marxist Review, January 1961) 
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COMMUNIST CHINA’S CHALLENGE 


THE FUTURE OF FORMOSA 


A British weekly comments on U. S. policy toward mainland China in 
the light of Premier Chou En-lai’s recent statement to Look correspondent 
Edgar Snow (see Current, February 1961, page 40) that Peking “will not 
participate in any meeting and organization in which the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique is included.” 


“With those words, we are back at the heart of the Sino-American prob- 
lem. President Kennedy’s government can no more abandon the Chinese 
Nationalists, in the sense of withdrawing the protection of the American 
Seventh Fleet or conceding Peking’s claim to Formosa, than President 
Eisenhower's could. The notion that the Taiwanese and mainlanders of 
Formosa, with their booming industry and their rapidly rising living stand- 
ards, should be handed over to the Communists would seem an outrage to 
others besides the China lobby. No country now allied to the United States 
—from Britain to the Philippines, from Australia to South Korea—could 
rejoice unreservedly if the American government denounced its mutual 
defense treaty with Formosa. And although that treaty—which remains in 
force ‘indefinitely —may be terminated by either party at a year’s notice, it 
is hard to see an American government giving such notice while the For- 
mosan problem is unsettled. 

“Whatever his ultimate intentions, then, President Kennedy really has 
very little room for maneuver. He knows, if only from the American diplo- 
mats who have talked at length with the Chinese Communists at Geneva 
and Warsaw, that Peking is not disposed to accept American recognition— 
at, at any rate, the normal consequences that follow recognition—without 
exacting a price. And he knows the price: or, as a start, that the Americans 
should cease to ‘occupy’ Formosa. But this he cannot do if he attaches any 
value to America’s existing alliances in the Far East and to Formosa as a 
static aircraft carrier, quite apart from sentiment or loyalty. Even to propose 
a ‘republic of Formosa’ would be hard for him; the proposition that For- 
mosa is a province of China is the one thing Chiang and Mao agree on. 

“Nevertheless, the lines that might lead to an independent Formosa are 
the lines along which President Kennedy and Mr. Rusk ought to steer. 
True, Formosa has been a place of Chinese settlement since the seventh 
century, and its Chinese character is undeniable (just as undeniable as, 
say, the British character of New Zealand). On the other hand, it was 
not formally incorporated into the Chinese empire until 1682, after a 
period of piratical disorder. Before that, it had been settled by the Portu- 
guese (who named it formosa or ‘beautiful’), and by the Spaniards and 
Dutch. The Japanese ruled it for half a century under the treaty of Shimo- 
noseki of 1895, but although the Japanese had defeated China, they had 
to fight their way in against the fierce resistance of the Formosans, who 
had set up their own government. 

“An historical case for an independent Formosan republic would not. . . 
be far-fetched. Economically, the island is already far better off (with mas- 
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sive American aid) than it would be it it were incorporated into Commu- 
nist China, and it would be better off still (and less of a burden to the 
American taxpayer) if its people were not required to support two govern- 
ments and two civil services—one for the Chinese mainland, and the other 
for the province of Formosa—and an army of more than half a million, whose 
raison d étre continues to be the reconquest of the mainland. Juridically, 
the position is attractively obscure. The war-time summits at Cairo and 
Potsdam required Japan to restore to China the territories it had ‘stolen,’ 
including Formosa; but under the Japanese peace treaty, signed at San 
Francisco, in 1951, Japan merely renounced sovereignty over Formosa 
without transferring it to any other country. The British view is that the 
status of Formosa remains to be determined, and the American view is 
not so unambiguously in favor of Chinese sovereignty as may sometimes 
appear. 

“To use such arguments is not to underestimate the obstacles. But how- 
ever impenetrable the minds of China’s aging rulers (who have not, as the 
United States has, benefited from the advent of a young and dynamic 
president) the attempt to meet them will have to be made. . . . The road 
to de facto, and eventually de jure, recognition of Peking leads through 
disarmament and test ban talks. When the time comes, the people of For- 
mosa may have to be given the choice of its future status. This may be a 
dangerous moment, but perhaps no more dangerous than previous crises 
have been in the Formosa Strait. If the Formosans choose independence, 
there will have to be international guarantees for it. Such a settlement 
would not be possible until Peking had been recognized and brought into 
the international society. 

“This is the circle that somehow has to be broken. It cannot be broken 
so long as the three parties continue to say ‘never.’ But Peking’s admission 
to the UN could well—as Mr. Stevenson foresaw—be decided, in its favor, 
by a UN vote, if not this September, then the September after. If the 
Chinese Communists then refuse to take their seat while Formosa remains 
seated in the General Assembly, they are the ones who will begin to look 
unreasonable. In any event, it is possible to hope that by then President 
Kennedy may have persuaded General Chiang to evacuate Quemoy and 
Matsu, just as, in February 1955, President Eisenhower persuaded him to 
evacuate the less important Tachen and Nanchi islands north of Formosa. 
This would reduce the danger of a major war breaking out in the Formosa 
Strait. Might it be the first step out of the circle?” (“Hard Road To Peking,” 
The Economist, Jan. 28, 1961) 


AS PEKING SEES IT 


A specialist in Chinese affairs (see Current, November 1960, page 15), 
now on the staff of the Ford Foundation, Mr. Barnett believes that the 
Snow interviews with Chou En-lai—the first of their kind granted a U.S. 
correspondent since the Communist take-over of China—deserve to be 
closely analyzed for clues to Peking’s policies and the future of Sino-U.S. 
relations. 


What Chou En-lai “wishes most to talk about is the future of Taiwan, 
and there is one central message that he seems to be trying to communicate 
to the U.S.: Do not expect Peking to compromise its basic position on this 
issue, and do not think solutions of other problems can be easily found as 
long as this one remains unsolved. Why the preoccupation with this issue? 
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Peking’s basic 
position 


“For some time, the Chinese Communists have apparently been con- 
vinced that the U.S. is moving steadily toward a ‘two Chinas’ policy aimed 
at legalizing the separation of Taiwan from mainland China. The fact that 
the U.S. State Department has itself been a vigorous opponent of such a 
policy appears not to have impressed Peking’s leaders; they seem to feel 
that the inner logic of the American position impels the U.S. in that direc- 
tion, whatever the State Department may say. 

“At the time these interviews occurred, Chou naturally had no way of 
knowing what the outcome of the American elections might be, but he 
seemed to anticipate the possibility of changes in U.S. policy, and 
he showed a remarkable sensitivity to statements on China by John F. 
Kennedy and Chester Bowles, statements he calls attempts at ‘testing out 
the plot of manufacturing “two Chinas.” ’ He reacts by warming, in effect, 
that no changes in American policy short of agreement to withdraw mil- 
itarily from Taiwan can be expected to elicit concessions from Peking. A 
‘two Chinas’ policy, he declares, would merely ‘tie things up in knots.’ 

“Just how determined and unyielding Chou’s stand on basic problems is 
becomes clear when one pieces together a variety of statements that he 
makes during the course of the interviews. Starting from the position that 
Peking’s claim to Taiwan is indisputable, Chou maintains that the Ameri- 
can defense of the Nationalist regime is clear ‘aggression.’ Whereas, earlier, 
Peking was willing to try solving ‘concrete issues’ before tackling the big 
questions, now it insists that ‘agreement must first be reached on matters of 
principle.’ Above all, ‘the United States must agree to withdraw its armed 
forces from Taiwan and the Taiwan Straits.’ It is ‘inconceivable,’ Chou 
asserts, ‘that there can be diplomatic relations between China and the 
United States without a settlement of the dispute between the two countries 
in the Taiwan region.’ Peking will ‘definitely refuse’ to sit in the United 
Nations, or any other international bodies or conferences, if representatives 
of the “Taiwan Clique’ are present. 

“Despite Chou’s intransigence on these issues, it is significant that he is 
neither bellicose or militantly threatening. The interviews are notably lack- 
ing in threats to ‘liberate’ Taiwan militarily, such as Peking has frequently 
made in the past. For the moment, Chou seems to be saying, Communist 
China is willing to take the long view, confident that the U.S. position will 
ultimately be eroded; a solution ‘is only a question of time.’ 

“Chou makes it clear, however, that Peking will work steadily to help 
erode the U.S. position throughout Asia. With the Chinese penchant for 
colorful analogies, he makes a comparison between the U.S. position and 
that of a man trying to hold down a swarm of fleas with his hands. Such a 
man ‘can’t lift a finger . . . or a flea will get away,’ Chou says, and he is 
‘fundamentally defenseless against all the untrapped fleas, who can choose 
when and where to mobilize and dine on him at leisure.’ The implication is 
clear: Peking will continue doing all it can to stir up the fleas, particularly 
throughout the undeveloped areas of the world. Ultimately, Chou declares, 
there will be ‘breakthroughs’—if not first in the Taiwan area, then elsewhere 
(does he now have his eyes on Laos?)—that will cause a ‘chain reaction’ 
undermining the U.S. position throughout Asia. 

“Does all of this mean that it is pointless for the U.S. even to consider 
modifying its present China policy, since abandonment of Taiwan, which 
Peking demands, is clearly out of the question? Not necessarily. Perhaps 
one cause of Chou’s concern about possible changes in U.S. policy is a fear 
that such changes might widen and strengthen international support for 
the U. S. position in Asia. If this is, in fact, the case—and certainly the 
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U. S. position needs strengthening—there is no reason the U. S. cannot con- 
sider steps that would gain wider support, despite Peking’s intransigence. 
There are some possible moves that Communist China could block, but 
there are others that it clearly could not.” (“What Chou En-lai’s Words 
Mean To Us,” Look, Jan. 31, 1961) 


LEAP FORWARD, STEP BACKWARD 


A special correspondent of The Times (London) tentatively concludes 
that China’s internal revolution has shifted to a lower gear. 


“In 1960 the China wrestling with industrialization and agriculture was 
not so revolutionary as in the previous ten years. The very reverse, in fact. 
The great leap forward that began in 1958 still runs under the same slogan 
and still cherishes the same ideals, but now it has been injected with a 
healthy dose of pragmatism. Of course, this shift of policy has been hurried 
on by the accumulating disasters of nature. The production of food now 
has an urgency that makes it easier to accept the arguments of those who 
a year or more ago were reviled as rightists. 

“So, without any admission that past policies were mistaken, the Chinese 
peasant has been given new hope in the form of five years’ respite from 
revolution. This is the time that has now been set before any further change 
will be made in the social and economic system in the countryside; it is 
even suggested that after five years any change will have to be looked at 
very carefully. 

“This respite, extracted under pressure, is also a reminder that China is 
still ruled by men who know better than any other Asian government the 
nature of their peasant millions and who can still respond to their mute 
discontent. Human beings are not to be swept so easily down the channels 
of revolution. 

“It is harder now, even than in 1958, to believe that the communes were 
organized in response to the mass demand of the peasants, so much has the 
structure been altered. The all-out collectivism of 1958 is fading. Far from 
the commune being the unit of ownership which would soon lead to ‘own- 
ership by the people’ (i.e., by the state) and thus to communism, the 
stabilized form of the commune puts ownership on three levels. 

“These are the production team, the unit of labor organization within the 
village; the production brigade, averaging 200 households, which might 
take in more than one village; and the commune above, as the unit of local 
government over 70 or 80 villages. The significant shift is to put the whole 
agricultural weight not behind the commune but behind the production 
brigade. It is the owner of land and produce, ‘free of the interference of the 
commune headquarters,’ and thus the source of the peasants’ income. For 
five years this is the firm the peasant will work for, the firm whose success 
or failure in production will determine his income. 

“The commune retains administrative responsibility, looks after larger 
industry and welfare that is beyond the capacity of the production brigade, 
but the peasant as a man working the land will look to the production 
brigade and his own production team. 

“For the first time since 1949, therefore, stability has been admitted as a 
factor in the life of the peasant. There are limits to his loyalty, limits to the 
jargon he can swallow, limits to what he is willing to accept as a fair bal- 
ance between the public and the private good. The production brigade is 
the answer... . 
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Revolutionary zeal 
vs. internal dissension 


“There are other things advantageous to the development of productive 
forces in a system which now makes a commune look more like a federation 
of agricultural cooperatives than the embryo collective utopia of 1958. 
There is nothing so stimulating to ‘production activism’ as a private plot of 
land, and this, it is said, must be guaranteed to all. The peasant must be 
free to earn money on the side (which means anything from selling the 
household manure to home handicrafts) and the peasant family may earn 
up to a fifth of their income in this way. 

“The signs of staleness and listlessness are to be swept away with a return 
to incentive. No doubt the unremitting campaign to raise the peasants’ 
political awareness will go on, but the need for food cannot wait on his 
total commitment to Communist selflessness. 

“When communes were first introduced there was even mention (much 
to Russian annoyance) of the sacred text: to each according to his need. 
This meant a preference for income in kind with any increase also to be in 
kind. It was quickly jettisoned after the experience of providing free food 
in some communes, though the idea of income in kind as more noble than 
cash had persisted. This idea has now gone too. Although the peasants’ 
minimum of food in the mess hall (set against his income) will remain as a 
guarantee for the poor or the profligate, those who want better standards 
are encouraged to reach out for them. Seventy per cent of income in cash 
and 30 per cent in kind is now an acceptable standard and any increase of 
joint income the production brigade can attain can go out as a cash 
distribution. 

“In this gradual and piecemeal way, life in the Chinese countryside 
has been reshaped. Now it is all hands to growing more. Millions of desk- 
men from an inflated officialdom have been out in the fields helping the 
peasants snatch something from a parched or waterlogged disaster. Yet 
in the towns, too, those who can find a moment to look back over the years 
can record 1960 as something of a respite. . . . 

“China faces the new year with this gap between external revolutionary 
zest and internal necessity growing greater than ever before. The men who 
argued so vehemently in Moscow last November may still be spurred on by 
each new outburst of revolution in distant continents, but can the Chinese 
people be committed for much longer to this kind of zeal? Over Formosa 
and over American enmity to the new China the public passion will certainly 
not easily die away. Patriotism is something to be reckoned with in the 
China of today as it never was in the past. For the rest of the outside world 
China’s passion may not be so great. 

“How bad the disasters of 1960 were is even now hard to assess. Since 
continuous progress has been made an infallible promise of the Communist 
leadership the tendency to exaggerate the setback is strong. China 
is importing wheat and barley from Australia and Canada and may hope 
to tide over the next few difficult months by strict rationing. Its effect will 
certainly be to emphasize the trend that 1960 has revealed, a year of return 
to essentials, of some alleviation for a doctrine-battered people, of ‘rightist’ 
labels being removed, of life becoming a little more ordinary—tighter cer- 
tainly—but a little more stable; not expecting utopia around the corner 
even though present sufferings will only be temporary. 

“Would it be too risky to forecast that the first tremendous, heroic heave 
of Chinese revolution is now coming to its end? That the grooves of the new 
society have been cut and what is needed now is some oil for smoother 
running and some assurance that they will stay as they are?” (The Times 
[London], Feb. 8, 1961) 
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EMERGING AFRICA 


THE BACKGROUND FOR LAND REFORM 


A professor of anthropology at Northwestern University analyzes tribal 
Africa’s special relationship to the land and how it might be adapted to 
the new freedom. 


“The largest portions of Africa are proceeding from tribal forms of 
social organization to nation states. . . . What are the changes in land 
tenure rules, in attitudes toward land, in economy, and all the other 
factors which such changes entail, and how are Africans managing them 
and responding to them?... ; 

“Land, whatever else it may also be, is for Westerners a measurable 
entity divisible into thing-like ‘parcels’ by means of mathematical and 
technical processes of surveying and cartography based ultimately on astral 
position. This complex notion of ‘land,’ with its accompanying technology, 
is an absolute essential to the Western system of land tenure, as well as 
to the Western market-oriented economy.” 

Only if it is dividable and its divisions precisely measurable can “land” 
be “held.” Only if it can be divided into definable units can it be offered 
for sale or, juridically, be subject to contract. Contract and a land market 
create specific types of relationship between men and land whereas the 
holding of landed “property” in a free market society is more than a 
mere relationship between a man and a land unit. It is a relationship 
among persons. Thus, in addition to the Western “property system” 
involving the man-land relationship, we have a man-man unit as part of 
the social system. 

“In European languages, with the particular notions of land they reflect, 
‘rights in land’ can become attributes of the land. This ‘land right’ links 
a person and a piece of land. But the equation of rights of people with 
rights in land, making one the obverse of the other, does not happen in 
most African societies. Therefore, when we return from the Western to 
the African situation, we must ask how we can classify African attitudes 
to ‘land’ and African versions of ‘tenure’ in order to know just what sort 
of a revolution is taking place today.” 

There is no record of any African society ever having indigenously used 
an astrally based map, although a few African peoples divided up the 
earth’s surface by using terrestrial landmarks. The Kikuyu of Kenya and 
the Bahaya of Tanganyika have had a man-land unit translatable into 
Western property terms. But far greater numbers of African societies have 
never split land up into pieces. 

“The Plateau Tonga of Northern Rhodesia . . . hook their social organiza- 
tion to the earth not by means of anything we would ourselves consider 
land tenure, but by means of a set of rain shrines, each of which is 
associated with surrounding villages, and each of which is specifically 
placed on the earth—possibly but rarely subject to move on ritual authority. 
Opportunity to move from one village to another is very wide, and accept- 
ance as a resident in a village automatically carries with it not only fealty 
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Genealogy, 
not geography 


to the shrine but a right to make a farm nearby on any land not farmed 
at the moment nor claimed as fallow by another resident. Tonga farms 
can be cultivated for five or six years before the soil is exhausted. Given 
this placement, Tonga can be seen to have short-term ‘farm tenure,’ as it 
were, in the village area near the shrine. . . . 


The Tivs of Nigeria 


“In the other mode of connecting society to space, the social oganization 
is conceived in terms of pure space, and is only incidentally linked with 
the physical environment by vicissitudes of farming or other land uses 
for very short periods of time. The Tiv of central Nigeria are an example 
of a farming people who are characteristic of this type. They see geography 
in the same image as they see social organization. The idiom of descent 
and genealogy provides not only the basis for lineage grouping, but also 
for territorial grouping. The Tiv group themselves according to a lineage 
system based on the principle of segmental opposition. Every ‘minimal 
lineage’ is associated with a territory. This minimal lineage, two or three 
hundred men derived from a single ancestor, with their wives and daugh- 
ters, is located spatially beside another of precisely the same sort—that is, 
descent from the brother of the ancestor of the first. In reference to the 
father of the two apical ancestors of the two minimal lineages, they form 
an inclusive lineage, and their territories form a spatial unit. This process 
continues genealogically for several generations, until all Tiv are included; 
it continues spatially until the entirety of Tivland is seen as a lineage area, 
segmenting into increasingly smaller lineage areas. 

“This ‘genealogical map’ of Tivland moves about the surface of the 
earth in sensitive response to the demands of individual farmers as those 
demands change from year to year. The ‘map’ in terms of which Tiv see 
their land is a genealogical map, and its association with specific pieces 
of ground is of only very brief duration—a man or woman has precise 
rights to a farm during the time it is in cultivation, but once the farm 
returns to fallow, the rights lapse. However, a man always has rights in 
the ‘genealogical map’ of his agnatic lineage, wherever that lineage may 
happen to be in space. These rights, which are part of his birthright, can 
never lapse. . . . Whereas the Western map, based on surveys, resembles 
geometry, the Tiv notions resemble topology, which has been described as 
‘geometry on a rubber sheet.’ The Western map is necessarily rigid and 
precise if the principle of contract is to work; the Tiv map is constantly 
changing both in reference to itself and in its correlation with the earth, 
thus allowing the principle of kinship grouping to work. For the Tiv, the 
position of a man’s farm varies from one crop rotation to the next, but 
neither his juxtaposition with his agnatic kinsmen nor his rights change in 
the least. Tiv, like Tonga, might be said to have ‘farm tenure’ but they 
do not have ‘land tenure.’ 

“Thus, instead of seeing their maps primarily in terms of man-thing 
units such as property, many Africans at least saw something like a map 
in terms of social relationships in space. . . . Westerners, on the other 
hand, axiomize their map in terms of their property norms and values, 
and see the social system which results as fundamentally a series of con- 
tracts and hence open to question. As a result, Westerners question the 
social system that lies behind land usage, while Africans question the 
property ideas associated with it... . 

“This relative inability on the part of Westerners to question whether 
or not a land system is in fact a property system—that is, the assumption 
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that it always is, even if land does not enter the market—has led to the 
continued life of a silly concept called ‘communal ownership.’ Now, in a 
fully developed, contractually oriented society like our own, communal 
ownership can and does exist. That is to say, the commune, whatever its 
nature, can be viewed as a jural person. As a corporation aggregate, it 
is capable of owning property under the law. The difficulty arises because 
this fiction has been used by many Westerners to make sense out of most 
African land systems... . 

“Property, in the Western sense, and its resultant contractual relation- 
ships are the fundamental basis of grouping in the Western type of national 
state. In a developed market economy, a land market emerges—with what- 
ever agony to the people who must see it to fruition. Therefore, as 
African societies become Western-type national states, as they come to 
have more fully evolved market economies, the problem before them is how 
to preserve certain of their valued kinship groups. Their answer is the 
same as the one found by some of the more prosperous of American Indian 
tribes such as the Osage. They are turning their kinship groups into corpora- 
tions aggregate before the law. This means that they can . . . maintain 
at least some of the valued qualities of the kinship group at the same 
time that they are making themselves into corporations—sole or aggregate 
—which are the units of ‘modern societies,’ based on contract and on the 
open market. ... 

“The Yoruba people in the Western Region of Nigeria are turning their 
extended-family compounds into landholding units before the law. The 
terms of the 1958 ‘Communal Land Rights’ (Vesting in Trustees) Law 
make a matter of legal record the change in the nature of the Yoruba 
lineage group called the ebi while avoiding mention of it. The ebi, which 
was an agnatic descent group sharing a common residence, also had an 
estate of more or less precisely determinable area within which its members 
traditionally farmed. Within the ebi nobody ‘owned’ anything but every 
member had an inalienable right to a farm sufficient to support his immedi- 
ate dependents. .. . 

“The Europeans, in the legal system they fostered, gave the ebi a legal 
reality which it formerly had not possessed. From being only a social 
group, it now became a legal entity. Yoruba were a bit late in recognizing 
what had happened. But since they did recognize it, they and their 
legislators have seen in it a means of preserving the ebi as a social group 
fulfilling the basic needs of what we would call social insurance and 
community center at the same time that they have strengthened the 
modern institution of private property. .. . 

“Communal land ownership’ assumes that the commune is, before the 
law, the same sort of unit as the individual. That idea has penetrated 
Yoruba cultural values and, indeed, communal land ownership under the 
law is actually taking place. . . . The peoples of the Western Region of 
Nigeria are now, in fact, preserving at least a part of their traditional 
culture by means of this Western legal form. 

“T think it likely that we can find a great many more instances in which 
fragmented values which have resulted from the flooding of African society 
with new ideas have been reconsolidated by a legal device. The Western 
genius today is a legal one. A legal context is also one that is, by cultural 
tradition, congenial to most Africans. The result is that we see before us 
the spread of Western law with the concomitant salvation of many of 
the indigenous institutions which Africans find valuable.” (“Africa’s Land,” 
The Centennial Review of Arts & Science, Fall 1960) 
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THE STATE OF CASTRO’S CUBA 


IS THE NATIONALIZED ECONOMY WORKING? 


An economist at Barnard College who recently spent two months on a 
Cuban study trip (see Current, January 1961, page 29) finds that Castro’s 
economic planners may succeed. 


James O’Connor Nowhere is central planning more feasible than in Cuba today, where a 
two-and-one-half-billion-dollar industrial empire, all transport, mining, and 
fishing facilities, together with 95 per cent of the island’s agriculture, are 
owned by the government. 

The planning of Cuban economists is relatively simplified by the fact that 
most of the island’s agriculture is involved in sugar production. That half 
the industry’s labor force is unemployed for seven or eight months because 
of the seasonal nature of the crop would pose an economic and political 
handicap in a free-market economy. In a socialist economy, however, plan- 
ners can draw on underutilized labor to raise production levels of other 
crops. Moreover, large-scale economies and lower costs are possible with 
the use of large production units. 

Had the sugar industry, under the giant latifundia, the great sugar 
monopolies, been competitive, more land would have been brought into 
cultivation, outputs increased and prices lowered. In 1946, only one-half 
of all tillable land was under cultivation; on the average large, administra- 
tor-operated farm, only 14.9 per cent of total holdings was cultivated. 
Cuban planners are now therefore able to utilize vast amounts of idle lands, 
in addition to a large number of underemployed farm workers. 

“Moreover, the great disparities in the distribution of income which arose 
from inequalities in the distribution of property have given Castro consid- 
erable ‘play’ in his reconstruction program. By suppressing the bourgeoisie 
as a class through expropriation and nationalization, he has been able to 
redistribute resources, land, and capital from the private to the public sec- 
tor of the national economy. 

“For these two reasons, Cuban planners have succeeded in raising the 
level of investment and consumption simultaneously.” 

But this is not to say that everything has gone smoothly. Although 
INRA [National Institute of Agrarian Reform] has made progress in di- 
versifying agriculture, it has made mistakes. Chief among these, say 
experts, was INRA’s failure to promote a mixed agriculture, that is, 
a simultaneous and complementary development of food production and 
livestock breeding. So far, for example, forage by-products—the chaff 
of rice plants and cane tops—have been wasted. Also, agricultural experts 
count as a mistake INRA’s apparent overeagerness to exploit new lands 
to the exclusion of raising productivity on fields already under cultivation. 

“Moreover, there has been some indiscriminate slaughtering of cattle 
by ill-advised administrators. I have witnessed stands of corn destroyed 
by the application of inappropriate fertilizers, and I was told that in 
one instance a mahogany forest was felled to supply railroad ties for a 
new branch line. 
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The prospects 
for growth 


“Nor has nationalization of industrial enterprises been entirely an 
unmixed blessing. Undoubtedly, the political cadres in charge of manu- 
facturing plants, mines and other nonagricultural operations have been 
guilty of as many errors of judgment as their rural counterparts. . . . 

“What are Cuba’s prospects for sustained economic growth? Three trends 
in Cuba’s approach to development planning seem to bear on this question: 

“1. A willingness to experiment with central planning. . . . Hand in 
hand with the nationalization of industry and agriculture, and the transfer 
of control from private owners to public administrators, has gone the evolu- 
tion of a central planning structure, the Junta, or Central Planning Board. 
Up to a few months ago, the various Institutes, and some of the Ministries, 
were de facto independent and autonomous planning agencies; the political 
and economic powers of INRA, especially, transcended those of the gov- 
ernment itself. Moreover, the spontaneous nature of local reconstruction 
imposed limits within which planners were compelled to remain if they 
were to draw fully on the potential of the masses. 

“It is still true that the government is responsive to the Cuban people; in 
fact, it is fair to say with regard to domestic affairs, the state is the political 
instrument of the workers and peasants. Castro would not dare arm 200,000 
militiamen if it were otherwise. . . . 

“2. An emphasis on light industry. . . . This is a new departure in social- 
ist economic planning, a policy which will reap for Castro long-run political 
benefits as it enlarges the island’s capacity for the production of consumer 
goods. The relatively small capital investment that light industry requires 
is its immediate economic rationale. This does not mean, however, that 
Cuba will neglect capital goods industries. The hope is that a market for 
the latter will be created by an expansion of light industry, thus averting 
short-run overcapitalization in such sectors as steel and basic metals. . . . 

“Castro has no intention of sacrificing the immediate welfare of the 
Cuban people to bring about rapid industrialization. Ironically, the Soviet 
bloc itself will provide Cuba with her new capacity for turning out con- 
sumer goods... . 

“3. A reliance on Soviet bloc aid. The recent export embargo ended any 
lingering hopes in Cuba of United States aid to the revolution. Castro 
therefore has to rely almost wholly on Soviet bloc trade as well as loans and 
grants. .. . Expected momentarily is a king-sized deal with Russia under 
which Cuba will barter her entire 1960-61 sugar crop (expected to reach 
5.7 million tons) for vast quantities of machinery and spare parts, raw 
materials, and technical aid. It is true that the Russians will pay only 
roughly two-thirds of the old United States price under the quota system. 
This is not the point, however; while the monetary value of imports pur- 
chased with sugar export earnings was greater under the old system, 
Russian trade is far and away more significant for Cuba’s economic devel- 
opment. Under Batista, Cuba ‘bartered’ sugar for luxury consumer goods 
and dividend and interest payments to foreign investors. . . . 

“Barring a full-dress invasion by counterrevolutionary forces now train- 
ing in Florida and Guatemala, the odds are that Cuban planners will suc- 
ceed in modernizing the island’s economy and at the same time maintain 
the material standards of the island’s peasants and workers. . . . 

“When a whole people have decided to redeem themselves from half a 
century of economic misery, then they will do so; this, I think is Cuba’s 
message to its Latin-American neighbors.” (“Cuba’s Economic Revolution,” 
The Progressive, January 1961) 
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John W. Finney 


THE INVASION OF SPACE 


FARE TO THE MOON: $40 BILLION 


A Washington correspondent for The New York Times reports on a 
reappraisal of our national policies for putting man into space. 


“The principal scientific policy question confronting the Kennedy Admin- 
istration is no longer whether the Government is spending too little on 
science but whether the Government is in danger of spending too much in 
the wrong places... . 

“As they watch the financial growth of their creations, the scientific 
advisers are now beginning to ask two policy questions that will probably 
have to be answered by the Kennedy Administration: In the rush to engage 
in an item-by-item scientific race with the Soviet Union, have some costly 
prestige projects been undertaken that will take away dollars from other 
more important areas of research? Is scientific research, even in the basic 
field, becoming so costly that for the first time some priorities of support 
will have to be established between different fields of research? 

“The policy problem confronting the Kennedy Administration is prob- 
ably best illustrated by the man-in-space program. This was undertaken 
as a high-priority project for intermingled scientific and prestige objectives 
by the Eisenhower Administration. 

“It is now expected that Project Mercury will cost upwards of $500 
million—about double original estimates. This is regarded within the space 
agency as but the first step toward the ultimate objective of sending a 
manned space ship on a round-trip to the moon. The cost of landing a man 
on the moon was recently studied by members of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee. Somewhat to their horror they found it could run to 
as much as $40 billion over the next ten years. 

“What worries many scientific advisors within the Government is that 
the nation may be dragged piecemeal into such an expensive program with 
no clear national decision that reaching the moon is more important than 
other scientific and educational programs on earth. Moreover, it is pointed 
out, there is still no reliable scientific evidence that man could survive or 
perform any useful function if he reached the moon.” (The New York 
Times, Jan. 29, 1961) 


ESTHETICS OF SPACE TECHNOLOGY 


The photographs on the following pages illustrate new structural forms and 
designs that space technology is evolving. 


Before lift-off: Thor Delta rocket being prepared to launch a satellite. 


Transit 2A navigational-aid satellite for aircraft and ships at sea. 
Courier satellite for relaying telecommunications. 


Scale model of a multi-manned space station to be assembled in orbit. 
Prelaunch of a Thor Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile. 
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Wallace S. Sayre 


THE ROLE OF SCIENCE 


THE SCIENTIST AS POLITICIAN 


Dr. Sayre, a professor of public administration at Columbia University, 
examines the concrete choices facing scientists who would influence public 
policy. 


“Scientists do have a special involvement in science policy, but under the 
rules of a democratic society they have no monopoly in its development or 
maintenance, nor is their legitimacy or relevance as participants clothed 
with an inherent superiority over all the other claimants who aspire to influ- 
ence the content of science policy.” To influence science policy, scientists 
must enter the political arena along with many others. 

Once in politics, however, scientists “encounter the dilemmas presented 
by the political process to all those who enter: Who are they? Who speaks 
for them? What are their goals? What are their strategies?” To be influential, 
scientists will need to be self-conscious participants; they must have a visible 
and concrete identity. “That identity is now vague and elusive. . . . “The 
scientific community,’ a phrase often submitted as an identification, is a 
world of uncertain boundaries.” 

To establish an identity, scientists must decide on their accredited 
spokesmen. Since not every scientist can, or will want to, participate in the 
formulation of science policy, a few must be selected to speak for the many. 
They may be selected in several ways—science spokesmen may nominate 
themselves, nonscientists may select the leaders of science, or more formal 
nominating and electoral devices may develop through science associations. 

When and if scientists identify their own authentic spokesmen, “it is not 
improbable that they will conclude that no one can speak for all of them, 
and that in a democratic society we will all perforce continue to be con- 
fronted by numerous, competing science spokesmen, each often claiming to 
speak for more of the scientific community than he in fact represents.” 

A similar ambiguity characterizes the phrase “American science policy.” 
Such a policy, it may be assumed, is “something aspired to, but not yet 
achieved by the scientists: a unified, comprehensive, coherent, rational 
statement of goals and methods for science in the United States, accepted 
by and binding upon all the participants in the policy process, including 
agreement upon the rules by which the policy may be changed.” It is not 
likely that such a policy will be agreed upon. 

The dilemma of identity, representation and role is today reflected in 
such science advisory institutions as the office of the Special Assistant to 
the President for Science and Technology, the President’s Special Advisory 
Committee, the Science Adviser to the Secretary of State, and the General 
Advisory Committee of the Atomic Energy Commission. “Is their primary 
responsibility to advise the officials as an autonomous voice of the scientists, 
or as agents or colleagues of the officials to explain official policies to the 
scientists,” or to help work out policies of collaboration between scientists 
and government officials? 

“The dilemma remains unresolved: an autonomous science adviser is 
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soon at the periphery rather than the center of policy-making; an involved 
adviser is soon the advocate of all official policy rather than its critic, an 
ambassador from the officials to the scientists rather than the scientists’ 
spokesman, or at best a broker between the scientists and the officials.” 

The proposal to concentrate scientific talent in a unified Department of 
Science—“to give science a voice at the Cabinet table’—encounters “the 
stubborn pluralism of the scientists themselves, the uncertainties of the 
scientists about the boundaries of their interests, and the opposition of 
government scientists more willing to endure their existing familiar organ- 
izational environment than to risk the unknowns of a new and untested 
arrangement. With the scientists thus embattled among themselves, neither 
the nonscientist interest groups nor the public officials now seem likely to 
take a determined initiative on a question the scientists as such cannot 
decide. A Department of Science, then, waits upon the unlikely event that 
the scientists will . . . conclude that they are sufficiently unified to risk their 
separate interests to the leadership and fortunes of a single government 
institution.” 

Scientists will also find it necessary to decide what to do about advising 
Congress. No Congressional committee now exists which gives exclusive 
and comprehensive attention to science policy. Scientists can choose among 
several alternatives: a Joint Committee on Science and Technology with a 
wide-ranging jurisdiction or a separate committee of this kind in each 
House; or a Joint Committee on Science Policy with a more limited assign- 
ment, or such a committee in each House. 

However, the scientists could not expect to enjoy a monopoly of attention 
from such new committees. “Those other groups who now share power 
with the scientists’ spokesmen in the numerous specialized committees and 
subcommittees would follow the scientists into the new arenas of influence. 
The scientists might, however, hope at least for a time to have higher status 
and legitimacy for themselves as spokesmen before such new committees, 
and they might also hope that their competitors in the new setting might 
compete with each other as well as with the scientists. . . . 

“Scientists influential in the creation, maintenance and modification of 
American science policy are scientists in politics. The spokesmen for the 
scientists need not be party officials nor candidates for, or occupants of, 
elective public office, but they . . . cannot escape politics and remain leaders 
in science; since their leaders cannot escape politics, the scientists as a whole 
are in politics too—even their silence is interpreted as acquiescence. . . . 

“Scientists in politics share the problems of other participants in the 
political process. No special dispensation spares the scientists from the hard 
choices and continuing difficulties which the political process imposes upon 
all those who aspire to shape public policy.” They must establish legitimacy 
either for the spokesmen of a unified science community, or for the spokes- 
men of separate groups of scientists. Whichever they do, they must recruit 
allies from among organized groups of nonscientists; the scientists cannot 
exercise a unilateral dominance in formulating science policy. “Alliances 
are created and maintained at a price; the price takes the form of mutually 
acceptable accommodations in policy or priorities. . . . 

“The scientists are now inescapably committed to politics. . . . The lead- 
ers of the scientists, then, are perforce politicians. As politicians in a 
democratic order they are effective in the degree to which they understand 
the political process, accept its rules, and play their part . . . in the process 
with more candor than piety... . 

“The spokesmen of science have occasionally lectured the nonscientists, 
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sometimes sternly, upon their obligation to understand science. Perhaps 
the advice may be returned: the scientist has an obligation to understand 
and to play his significant role forthrightly in the polity.” (“Scientists and 
American Science Policy,” Address, Annual Meeting, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, New York, Dec. 27, 1960) 


THE SCIENTIST AND THE COLD WAR 


Dr. Rabinowitch is editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 


“Perhaps the most significant development of recent years has been the 
extension of competition between the two camps now existing in the world, 
from the perfection of weapons (an area of technology in which no common 
interest exists between the competitors) to technical assistance to under- 
developed nations (an area where competition willy-nilly leads to coopera- 
tion, because it is directed at the common primary aim of raising the 
technical potential of a backward nation). 

“The effect on the economy of India of a steel mill built with Soviet 
assistance will be essentially that of a steel mill built with American assist- 
ance. Only if such assistance were to become quite one-sided could the 
technical and psychological involvement of the recipient with the donor 
nation lead to affiliation with one side in the bipolar world; if both sides 
contribute to the advancement, its practical success can mean the end of a 
dangerous stagnation and the beginning of a hopeful advance, at the end 
of which a now underdeveloped nation will be able to determine its own 
future without the pressure of popular despair. 

“The West can believe, with good reason, that under these conditions no 
nation will voluntarily choose Communist dictatorship in preference to sys- 
tems affording more freedom to the individual (and this hope is strength- 
ened by the fact that none has chosen so in the past). The East may be 
equally convinced that, in the foreseeable future, the advantages of an 
orderly, centralized, planned society over the ‘anarchic’ capitalist way of 
life will have become so obvious as to make the choice in its favor inevi- 
table. What matters in the present juncture is that the immediate purposes 
of both sides in this area are becoming parallel and not antagonistic. 

“This, too, is the consequence of the scientific revolution. Without this 
revolution, the Communist leadership would have continued placing its 
hope on the pauperization and despair of colonial masses, deprived of their 
share of natural wealth by colonial exploitation. The technological revolu- 
tion made it clear, however, that the key to progress lies not in changing the 
system of distribution of the existing wealth, but in greater production of 
new wealth, and that if the Communist leadership would stand aside in the 
drive for increased production in underdeveloped countries, others will 
carry it on to success. 

“The development of science thus creates, de facto, a world-wide com- 
munity of constructive effort, and this new phenomenon becomes super- 
imposed upon the age-old—and still very real—international struggle for 
power, in which the supreme good for one nation often is the supreme evil 
for another nation, as the destruction of Israel appears as supreme good to 
the Arab states. We thus live in an exciting, dual world, in which inter- 
national life proceeds on two levels: the level of traditional power competi- 
tion which in history has always led to climaxes of naked violence, and 
the level of quickening international collaboration.” (“The Only Common 
Enterprise?” The Promise of World Tensions) 
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THE ROLE OF TECHNOLOGY 


THE CHALLENGE OF INTELLECTRONICS 


Dr. Ramo is executive vice president of the electronics manufacturing 
firm of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 


“The rest of this century will see the gross extending of the human in- 
tellect and senses by application of science and technology. In every in- 
tellectual pursuit in which man is engaged, be it in the professions, in 
production control, in the military, in teaching—everywhere, when we 
break down what we do with our minds, we find a part that is best as- 
signed to electronic machines. Reduce the intellectual activity to stored 
and incoming information, to logical processes, sorting, deciding—and the 
part that is well understood, that involves rates and quantities too large 
for the human mind, assign to the machine. This raises the human intellect 
to the more complex aspects of the intellectual task, above the routine 
work of the electronic partner. 

“Obviously, we are not talking about ‘automation,’ the replacement of 
the factory worker. The words ‘automatic control’ and ‘computer’ are also 
inadequate and narrow. We are speaking of a new man-machine partner- 
ship in the powerful domain of the intellect. I like the new word ‘intel- 
lectronics,’ because it says extending the intellect by electronics, suggests 
a broad technological area, and portends a great industry.” 

The concept of man-machine partnership is made clearer by considering 
the potential in intellectronics for the physician. “He will routinely intro- 
duce his data on a given patient to the network of ‘consultative wisdom.’ The 
system will quickly react to give him some key portions of what would 
have been the results of many consultations with other physicians. It will 
cull out questions he may not have asked himself. It will give statistical 
probabilities of relative effectiveness of various treatments with numerous 
variations to account for the corollary possibilities. 

“Notice that with diseases—their symptoms, characteristics, treatments— 
all nationally monitored, the statistical approach to medical practice takes 
on an entirely new stature. New branches of medicine will emerge based 
on the practical possibility of studying cause and effect on a large-scale, 
yet rapid, basis with detailed up-to-the-minute facts on the relationship 
of ailment to treatment covering many thousands of cases.” 

Merely extending man’s memory through electronics, “creating a library 
that is both mammoth yet accessible with electronic speed,” is far from 
the total effect of intellectronics. There will be an improved matching 
of man’s intellect and the machine’s thinking role. 

“Take, for instance, money and banking, and the whole process of keep- 
ing track of who owns what, where it is, and who owes whom. How 
absurd that millions are engaged all day in putting little marks on pieces 
of paper, reading them off, and reintroducing similar ones on other pieces 
of paper, without much need for deliberation in the process. This is as 
unsuitable for the human intellect as pulling huge boulders to build the 
pyramids was to human muscles, Currency and coins will be for the rural 
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areas alone in a few decades. Even checks, and most other of today’s 
forms of human record originations, will be extinct. 

“If you buy a necktie or a house, your thumb before an electronic scan- 
ner will identify you and the network will debit your account and credit 
the seller. The system will automatically do the routine accounting, call 
out violation of rules or problems in the transaction, and list alternatives. 
Again, the machine partner does the brainwork when it is simple but high 
quantity, and also sets up to aid the human partner for the more difficult 
aspects. (Of course, occasionally a transistor burning out in Kansas City 
may accidentally wipe out someone’s fortune in Philadelphia. One has to 
expect some . . . risks in life in the period ahead.) ... 

“Most of the physical operations of the world are candidates for passing 
under intellectronics systems control. But also much of the operations in- 
volve world-wide integration and interconnection. Many millions of 
human minds and their extensions, in the form of signals and data and 
information collection, will be connected together, often crossing national 
and language barriers. No wonder one of the most interesting of intel- 
lectronics areas is in machine translation of natural language. Again, the 
machine member of the team handles the high volume, cruder intellectual 
task. It produces rough translations, identifies double meaning possibil- 
ities, weighs alternative meanings based on what preceded and followed 
—it assists and ‘sets up’ for its more intellectual human partner. 

“What is less clear is that the nature of language and its function will 
probably change drastically in the years ahead. The machine partners in 
the universal intellectronics systems of the future will want the facts and 
the rules in the most efficient language possible. They will create pressure 
for a common, purely informational, completely logical and consist- 
ent kind of language. The technological age may force on the world a 
real measure of language reform or at least a new common language for 
some functions of human endeavor. 

“These sketchy portrayals of the nature of the coming technological 
age should not imply one grossly wrong conclusion: that the future world 
will be automatic, robotlike, every human only a constrained cog in a 
tight machine, freedom of spirit and expression and democracy dead. On 
the contrary, if we want it that way, intellectronics makes possible a de- 
gree of citizen participation in policy and goals, both discussion and deci- 
sion, unthinkable today. Consider only that our Congresses, our policy 
bodies, could have their deliberations open to millions in their homes, 
and further—the added future possibility—the entire nation could vote by 
push-button from their homes on any fraction we might choose of all is- 
sues. The result would be known to all instantly. 

“I am not suggesting that it would be practical to seek more than a 
small, partial attainment of all that technology could be employed to pro- 
vide in this area. But the future could be one in which a much greater 
portion of all people are up to date, understanding, interested in, anxious 
to and indeed do participate in determining the aims and priorities of our 
lives and the manner of reaching our objectives. 

“A summary of the basic characteristic of the future technological so- 
ciety is that brainpower will determine the course of the world, the stature 
and influence of nations. But total brainpower will be the sum of natural 
human intellectual activity and synthetic man-made intelligence. The ma- 
chine partner will possess less mentality but will have greater capacity for 
the big, lower-grade load. 

“Since the real bottleneck to progress, to a safe, orderly, and happy 
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transition to the coming technological age lies in the severe disparity be- 
tween scientific and sociological advance, we must now ask the key ques- 
tion: Will intellectronics aid in removing the imbalance? Obviously, not 
directly. The challenging intellectual task of accelerating social progress 
is for the human mind, not his less intellectual electronic partner. But 
perhaps there is a hope. If the machines do more of the routine, everyday 
intellectual tasks, man will be elevated to the higher mental domains. He 
will have the time, the intellectual stature, and hence the inclination to 
solve the world’s social problems. We must believe he has the inherent 
capability.” (“The Scientific Challenge of the New Age,” Address, 65th 
Congress of American Industry, sponsored by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York, Dec. 7, 1960) 


THE MINISTRATIONS OF ERGONOMICS 


A British journalist comments on a little-known science: 


“So much of science is concerned with the very large, the very small 
or the very dull, that it was a relief to see, at [the recent] ergonomics 
conference in London, several hundred people from industry discussing 
with scientists the petty discomforts and irritations of everyday life. Petty, 
that is, according to the common way of thinking; but the burden of what 
the scientists had to say was that the uncomfortable chair, the harassment 
of noise or glare, the awkward machine or the dull routine can be very 
costly in efficiency, health and even lives. 

“Ergonomics is a fancy but useful word meaning the ‘anatomical, phys- 
iological and psychological study of man in his working environment.’ . . . 
Instead of designing an ingenious machine and then inviting the man 
who has to drive it or operate it to get on with it (or perhaps having ac- 
tually to select a man who can manage it) the engineer should start by 
considering the ordinary man, his body and his mind, and designing the 
machine accordingly. .. . 

“Tt is in transport that the nature and importance of ergonomic factors 
stand out most clearly, because their neglect is the main cause of acci- 
dents”—such as too little allowance for reaction time, illegible road signs, 
confusing instrument panels, steering wheels that pull too much or too little. 

“For most of industry, however, the greatest ergonomic challenge 
comes from the advance towards comprehensive mechanization and au- 
tomatic control. . . . There is still far more research on the capabilities of 
robots than on the capabilities of man. The engineer who has to design 
the semi-automatic processes in which the man is a part of the ‘feedback 
loop’ ought to know how men work as surely as he understands electronic 
circuits or cutting tools. And the ergonomic scientist should be leaning 
over the production engineer’s shoulder to see that the worker in auto- 
matic plants will be neither bewildered by too many signals flashing at 
him, nor bored by too few. 

“Ergonomics is not a new idea, any more than automation is. But it is 
a rallying point for those scientists who now have something to contribute 
to the working life beyond the development of new techniques and proc- 
esses. . . . Not much imagination is needed to see that, if ergonomics 
catches on (and stays respectable), life must grow much pleasanter for 
everyone, and the social upheavals predicted as coming in the train of 
automation need never happen.” (“The Importance of Comfort,” New 
Statesman, Oct. 1, 1960) 
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PEOPLE VERSUS RESOURCES 


SIZE OF THE POPULATION EXPLOSION 


An organization which is devoted to interpreting population data exam- 
ines the United Nations Demographic Yearbook for 1959, the latest 
published. 


“World population, now over 2.9 billion, will round out 3 billion before 
the end of 1961. 

“Population is growing at an annual rate of 1.7 per cent. It is estimated 
that over 100 million babies were born in the world during 1959, and that 
some 50 million people died. The resulting yearly increment of about 50 
million is as large as the entire population of Italy. 

“During 1959, Latin America pulled ahead of Northern America, popu- 
lation-wise. Mid-1959 estimates are 201 million and 197 million, respec- 
tively. The world’s ten largest countries are: Mainland China, nearly 700 
million people; India, 403 million; U.S.S.R., 210 million; U.S.A. (including 
Alaska and Hawaii), 178 million; Japan, 93 million; Pakistan and Indo- 
nesia, 80-90 million each; Brazil, 64 million; and the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the United Kingdom, over 50 million each. 

“Population growth is most rapid in the economically underdeveloped 
areas of Africa, Asia and Latin America where well over half the world’s 
people now live in abject poverty. At least two thirds of all the babies 
born each year are in these areas. 

“Latin America is growing faster than any other major region. However, 
in certain parts of Africa and Southern Asia, population is growing equally 
fast. Western Europe has the slowest growth. The United States and the 
U.S.S.R., standing between the two extremes, are increasing at about the 
world average. ... 

“It took the human race some 200,000 years to reach the present world 
population of nearly 3 billion. But if the current growth trends continue, 
there will be over 6 billion people on earth within the next 40 years.” 
(“World Population 1960,” Population Bulletin, December 1960) 


WHAT CLASSES ARE BREEDING FASTER? 


Dr. Osborn is chairman of the executive committee of The Population 
Council, Inc. 


“Birth control started, in the United States, among high-income, edu- 
cated, urban groups, and spread gradually to people at lower levels of 
income and education and to those on the farm. Even now, when 85 or 90 
per cent of married couples use some form of fertility control, contraception 
is less effective among the less educated, lower-income groups, so that 
there are still substantial variations in rates of increase. Differentials seem 
to be narrowing, but the fact remains that at the present time, one-fifth 
of our children are being brought up in homes with an annual family 
income of less than $3,000. Since the educational level of parents and the 
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environment of the home are both affected by poverty of resources, there 
are here serious implications of an injurious effect on the quality of the 
population springing from the unequal practice of birth control. 

“Recent studies of the effect of population control within the various 
socioeconomic classes give a somewhat hopeful picture of a trend that 
appears to be developing. At the upper levels of quality, the birth rates of 
men in Who’s Who and of college graduates appear to be now at or near 
replacement levels, as against rates way below replacement thirty years 
ago. At the lowest levels of quality, among the mentally deficient and 
defective, rates of reproduction appear to be low, due in part to more 
time spent in institutions and to low marriage rates. In the great middle 
group, which comprises most of our population, recent extensive studies 
have developed hardly any information as to variations in fertility between 
couples with different personal qualities. It is in this group that the quality 
of future generations will be mainly determined. . . . 

“Findings on fertility differentials in the United States during the past 
forty years appear, in most cases, to indicate that they have done some 
injury to population quality. But differentials in fertility are changing rap- 
idly as birth control becomes more widespread and more effective. New 
trends are appearing, and some of these are distinctly favorable to the 
improvement of the quality of our people from one generation to another.” 
(“Qualitative Aspects of Population Control: Eugenics and Euthenics,” 
Law and Contemporary Problems, Summer 1960) 


MORE PEOPLE, MORE PROSPERITY? 


Dr. Clark, a Roman Catholic, is director of the Institute for Research on 
Agricultural Economics. 


“Of course population pressure does not necessarily lead to industrial 
and commercial development. It is a case of what Professor Toynbee calls 
‘challenge and response.’ Countries that surmount the challenge of popula- 
tion pressure emerge with a civilization not only wealthier, but also more 
cultured, more scientific, and better organized politically than that which 
went before. But those who fail to meet the challenge, as some Middle 
Eastern countries have, sink into the state described by economists as 
‘disguised unemployment.’ . . . 

“India is now having to face the challenge successfully faced in the past 
by Britain and Japan. There is no need for pessimism; if the Indian rice 
grower obtained the same yield per acre as the Japanese, he could feed 
nearly four times as many people as he does now. Population pressure is 
probably the only force strong enough to overcome the intense conserva- 
tism of the Indian peasant. In the unlikely event of that pressure’s being 
removed by the wholesale adoption of family limitation, most of the stimu- 
lus to economic development would be removed with it.” 

Of the peoples who have responded to population pressure by an inten- 
sive and successful burst of economic and cultural development, “one 
important characteristic they have in common is that they have all, on 
the whole, pursued free-market economic development—assisted, but not 
planned and controlled, by their governments. We do not see in them the 
extensive and detailed government regulation of economic life that we find 
in times of comparatively stationary population, as in the latter phases of 
the Roman Empire, or in seventeenth-century France, or for that matter, 
in Japan and China at that time. 
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“The logical and historical relation between stationary population and 
state regulation of economic life can thus be established. This relation 
should not be obscured by the fact that a number of free-market advocates 
(mistakenly, in the writer’s opinion) have advocated population limitation, 
at any rate in some parts of the world. On the other hand, it is worthy 
of note that American and Western European advocates of the state regu- 
lation of economic life are, almost without exception, believers in popula- 
tion limitation... . 

“Population limitation, therefore, whether or not it is good morals, is 
bad economics and bad politics. While not the only cause, population 
limitation . . . has been a frequent and potent cause of claims by the 
state to regulate economic life, the dependence of the individual upon 
state welfare services, excessive taxation, and deterioration of the value of 
money. Those peoples, on the other hand, who courageously and intelli- 
gently face the challenge of population increase will be rewarded by 
economic, political, and cultural progress to an extent beyond any limits 
that we can now foresee.” (“Do Population and Freedom Grow Together?” 
Fortune, December 1960) 


A RIGHT NOT TO BE BORN? 


A population expert, author of Road to Survival, asks: “What right have 
you to have a child?” 


“It is important, before considering the question at all, to remember that 
not being born will make absolutely no difference to the child. It does not 
exist. It cannot miss anything—love, pleasure, happiness or joy. Until the 
ovum is fertilized by the sperm there is no life, no sentience, no possibility 
of deprivation. By failing to have a child we do it no harm. It is not. 


So far as the child is concerned any qualms, conscious or subconscious, 
we may feel about not having it are baseless. We are not depriving ‘it’ of 
anything. There is no ‘it.’ Had I never been born, it would not have made 
the least difference to me. ... 

“Recognizing, then, that we deprive no child, no human being, of any- 
thing by not having it, should we not be reasonably confident before we 
create it that we can give it a good enough life so that it will be glad 
it was born—in middle and old age, as well as in youth? Unless we feel 
such confidence, the act of begetting is the supreme human selfishness. It 
is obvious from the misery that stalks the earth that millions of parents 
were either mistaken about the future of their children or, much more 
likely, thoughtless or guilty of this selfishness... . 

“Whichever may be the explanation, the fact remains that every year, 
millions of children, perhaps tens of millions of children, are born into a 
harsh and destructive existence that should never have been imposed upon 
them; and the fact also remains that although the parents may place the 
blame for this on God, it would never have happened without their own 
acts. Theirs is the responsibility and theirs is the blame (to the extent 
that we can accept free will and with it the responsibility for our own 
acts) for the misery into which the child is born. Clergymen have asserted, 
for years, that marriage without children is a form of selfishness whereas, 
if we consider the welfare of the children, such a marriage may well be 
an expression of altruism.... 

“The question can be asked in another way, and a simpler answer can 
be found: If I have another child, will it be at the expense of somebody 
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else? Shall I be, in effect, a parasite on my friends and neighbors or on 
other human beings? Have I any right to make demands for which I can 
give no just recompense? Will the enlargement of my family contribute 
enough to the future happiness and well-being of other individuals in the 
world to justify my depriving them of things they want or very much need? 

“The family on relief, it would seem obvious, should not have more 
children, since it is already a community burden. Where it does, it is 
depriving some other family or individual of both the fruits of its labor 
and the advantages they might bring—better housing, education, books, 
travel, medical care, security for old age, almost anything one might need 
or want. 

“The same statement might be made about the family with three, four 
or five children ‘supported’ by the father, but which is subsidized by 
schooling paid for by others, by exemption from income tax payments, by 
living in a house the mortgage on which is paid by others, etc. In a 
country plagued by overcrowded schools, overstrained water and sewer- 
age systems and growing scarcity of resources, it is not easy to understand 
why we should maintain a policy of taxation that encourages population 
growth in the groups least able to pay for rearing their children. ... 

“Do we ‘rich’ North Americans have the right to increase our own popu- 
lation, and thus our drain on raw materials, at the present or future expense 
of other peoples? Because of the probable repercussions when these coun- 
tries recognize that they have long been victims of a sort of economic 
colonialism, the maintenance of this drain makes no political sense. How 
shall we justify a few hundred millions of dollars in ‘aid’ when we are 
bleeding the recipients of the stuff they will need for their very existence 
in fifty years? 

“Since we ‘pay’ for what we get, some of us may reject the notion that 
we are considered parasites. But words need to be given time dimensions 
and what we pay in 1960 may have little relevance (to Bolivia’s tin, let 
us say) in the year 1999. We buy certain raw materials from India. This 
is going to leave India without these raw materials in 1999, when its popu- 
lation may have increased 100 per cent, unless there have been famines. 
Will not India need these raw materials herself? . . . 

“Does the wealthy American family have a right to large numbers of 
children, simply because it is rich, because it can take care of them? The 
rich, as well as the poor, use water. They pollute our rivers and our air. 
They fill up space. They probably occupy more square yards of road per 
capita than less prosperous individuals, since they tend to use larger cars. 
And they are heavier consumers of resources, especially scarce re- 
sources... . 

“It is said that a Chinese will not save the life of another since by that 
act he becomes responsible for the man he saved. Are we not largely 
responsible to the hungry half billion? Must we not, in all conscience, feel 
an obligation to ameliorate their lot? But are we going to continue to build 
up their numbers to the point where, like hordes of lemmings, they will 
dash themselves to destruction? 

“Have they a right to such unrestrained parenthood? Have we Ameri- 
cans that right in an overpopulated world? 

“What right has anyone today to have a child if that child is going to 
swell the world population? Should not all families limit their children at 
least to the number needed to replace themselves? 

“This may be the most important question that could be asked in the 
twentieth century.” (People! Challenge to Survival) 
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MAKING THE ECONOMY WORK 


PRICE-FIXING UNDER FREE ENTERPRISE 


In an antitrust suit, twenty-nine electrical manufacturers and forty- 
four executives entered guilty and “no contest” pleas. As a result they 
were fined a total of $1,924,500, and seven executives were sentenced to 
thirty days in jail. A group of Wall Street Journal writers seeks the reasons 
for their actions. 


“Here were men of substance in their communities and in the business 
world who were pleading guilty or ‘no contest’ to serious charges of 
conspiracy. From the court record and from some of the pleas it can 
hardly be argued that most of them did not know what they were doing. 
Yet the overwhelming impression is that these men hardly fit the stereotype 
of law evaders. Almost as pervasive as the almost undisputed evidence 
of wrong-doing was the question of why. And the simplest, if not the 
complete, answer goes back to the organization man. 

“It would seem that in these cases the term not only concerned solid 
and respectable businessmen, however, but also the whole mores—and 
what was taken for the mores—of an entire industry. One charge sometimes 
leveled against the organization man is that he is strong on conformity. 
If, in the case of the individuals in the electrical cases, what was to be 
conformed to was a large-scale system of law evasion, they evidently 
conformed to that too... . 

“The industry is a relatively compact one. Its members range from very 
large enterprises to relatively small ones. For example, among those indicted 
in the case were General Electric with $4 billion annual sales and Joslyn 
Manufacturing and Supply Co. of Chicago with annual sales of less than 
$2 million and only forty-five production employees. 

“The industry is tightly knit with many friendships among executives of 
competing firms; indeed, officials of smaller firms sometimes are former 
General Electric or Westinghouse Electric executives. The men involved 
oftentimes had similar educational backgrounds also—college graduates 
in engineering with a rise through technical ranks into the world of sales. 
There sometimes existed on the part of the men with bigger companies 
an almost protective, big brother attitude toward the smaller companies; 
this was reciprocated. 

“And the friendships were not only professional but often quite personal. 
Trade association meetings fostered these. It was perhaps easy in the 
camaraderie of these meetings at upper-bracket hotels, amid speeches 
typical of any association lauding the industry’s members and ‘mission,’ 
to draw even closer than business and background indicated. It was per- 
haps easy, with wives and children present, and acquainted from past 
conventions, to drift into the belief that nothing could be very wrong in 
such an atmosphere. 

“Indeed, many of the meetings took place at the conventions of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association and other trade groups. 
Rather typically, after a conventional and perfectly lawful meeting of 
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some kind, certain members would adjourn for a rump session and a few 
drinks in someone’s suite. It seemed natural enough that mutual business 
problems would be discussed—specifications, for example—and like as not 
prices would come up. In time it was easy enough to drift from general 
talk about prices into what should be done about them—and finally into 
separate meetings to fix them for everyone’s mutual benefit. 

“Thus, purely legal gatherings might have drifted into ones with 
increasingly dark shades of gray and finally into ones that were pretty 
black; more than one moralist has noted that it isn’t the blacks and whites 
of situations that get initially law-abiding citizens into trouble; rather it 
is a progressive inability to distinguish between shades of gray... . 

“The case has a number of ironic aspects but one of the great ones 
is that men in the large companies believed they had to protect the 
position of the smaller companies or run the risk of antitrust prosecution. 
Another is that much of the overcapacity underlying the ‘need’ to fix 
prices was Government spurred. Fast tax writeoffs, growing out of two 
wars in two decades, brought the greater capacity for defense that the 
Government wanted, but they also left the manufacturers with an 
embarrassing amount of plant.” 

An executive who pleaded guilty and supports the view that collusion 
was ethical though illegal has said: 

““No one attending the gatherings (in the electrical controls industry) 
was so stupid he didn’t know (the meetings) were in violation of the 
law. But it is the only way a business can be run. It is free enterprise.’ 

“Price-fixing is not usually associated with the idea of free enterprise, 
with the idea that the market mechanism is to be the ultimate controlling 
factor, and that this mechanism must remain unimpaired either by indivi- 
duals or governments. But there is a rationale for the cartel system which 
permits the general type of collusive activity the electrical men were 
engaged in. According to it, markets are divided and prices fixed so 
everyone involved can ‘get along.’ Even the consumer is supposed to benefit 
because stable markets aid stable production and supposedly costs can 
thus be stabilized... . 

“There was also a feeling in the industry that the antitrust laws were 
unjust. With a rationale developed of friendly live and let live among 
competitors, laws designed to force competition seemed ‘Government inter- 
ference.” The question was also asked in the industry: If such getting 
together was all right under the old NRA why isn’t it all right now? 
Of course the NRA of the 1930’s was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, but some say the industry’s philosophy of ‘getting together’ 
has roots in that era. 

“But if illegal ‘stabilization’ was an industry way of life, it should not 
be assumed that relations were continually rosy among competitors, or 
that all authority in the industry was bent on collusive activity. Getting 
together to fix prices did not alter the basically competitive situation 
prevailing in the industry's markets. Indeed, it often seems some attendance 
at the collusive meetings was with tongue in cheek as to stabilizing prices, 
with a real reason of finding out what the rest of the industry was up 
to in order to get the jump in the next price-cutting wave. 

“Too, some of the conspirators pretty much inherited their roles from 
predecessors, older men who may have felt more of a tug from the industry’s 
‘way of life’ than they did. In fact there was personal dislike among some 
of the individual conspirators; perhaps an individual who did not like 
himself for conspiring had little respect for others also so engaged. 
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“The question of how much top managements knew about the illegal 
activities is a thorny one; it probably has as many answers as there were 
companies involved. Most won’t comment. But General Electric says its 
top officials had no part in the conspiracies. Indeed it won from the anti- 
trusters a statement that ‘the Government has not charged and does not 
claim’ involvement or knowledge by the company’s directors, chairman 
and president. 

“But the belief is widespread in the industry that some of G.E.’s top 
management was aware that hanky-panky had gone on in the past but 
thought it had stamped it out. . . . What actually happened evidently 
was something else. Consider the odd activities of one G.E. defendant 
in the industrial controls case. The other conspirators held a meeting in 
August, 1956, in a cabin at an island resort in Canada. The G.E. man 
was not among those in the cabin. However, he rented one close by, the 
prosecutor’s record states. So an individual at the conspiratorial meeting 
was sent periodically to the G.E. man’s cabin to consult with him. The 
G.E. man ‘agreed to the price increase and so notified the relay man 
who communicated this fact back to the individuals in the first cabin.’. . . 

“It is plain that many of the individuals involved in the conspiracy 
were under, or felt they were under, heavy pressure to produce and 
basically believed their meetings, however clandestine, were ethically 
justifiable. 

“An attorney for one company sums it up: ‘Most of the businessmen 
and attorneys involved don’t think there’s a moral issue. This isn’t a blind 
spot in American business. These people honestly think they were getting 
a fair profit and weren’t hurting their customers. Under these circum- 
stances they thought the meetings were justifiable. An unenforced law isn’t 
respected. The Government should have given the companies a warning 
before cracking down. Now either the companies will conform to the law 


or the law will be changed.” (“Antitrust and Organization Man,” 
Wall Street Journal, Jan. 10, 1961) 


SHOULD WE REPLACE THE INCOME TAX? 


A Washington tax lawyer, author and former member of the Inter- 
national Tax Program at Harvard Law School argues that taxes should be 
based on personal expenditures rather than on income. 


“More and more students of economic policy are beginning to suspect 
that something is fundamentally wrong with our present national tax 
system. .. . The system has a built-in rigidity which is proving an obstacle 
to the attainment of our new national and international objectives.” 

It is impossible to increase revenues because the income tax base is too 
narrow. Only 43 per cent of the total personal income is subject to the 
income tax. Soaking the rich is futile, for persons in the upper brackets 
can use exemptions and preferences to avoid high rates. Income from such 
sources as investment in municipal bonds or oil leases is excluded, exempt, 
offset by deductions or unreported for income tax purposes. 

What about reform of the income tax? It is hopeless, “primarily because 
each exclusion, each deduction, each preference, has strong defenders 
who have a vested interest in the particular tax advantage.” Given this 
opposition, it would be easier to adopt an alternative tax method. 

The alternative is not new. More than a hundred years ago, when the 
British first adopted the income tax, John Stuart Mill advocated the 
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principle that taxation should be based upon personal expenditure instead 
of personal income. “Mill thought . . . that a man’s ability to pay tax 
depended upon his total financial means, however derived, and not only 
on his annual personal income. It was, therefore, more just to tax a man 
according to how much he consumed rather than how much he earned.” 

Such an expenditure tax “would change the tax base from the totality 
of an individual’s personal income to the totality of his personal expendi- 
tures. This distinguishes it immediately from excise, sales and other forms 
of commodity taxation which are based on sales transactions. Commodity 
taxes bear no relation to the total expenditure of an individual and permit 
little or no progression in rates.” 

This is how the expenditure tax would work. “Each individual would 
be required to report his liquid assets at the beginning of the taxable 
year, add to it his net receipts in money or money’s worth during the year 
and subtract from that sum his liquid assets at the end of the year. The 
difference would be his personal expenditures during the year on which 
he would be taxed at progressive rates.” 

Exemptions might be allowed for some minimal personal and family 
expenditures similar to the personal dependency exemptions now allowed. 
Additional allowances might be made for such outlays as unusual medical 
expenses and other personal misfortunes. Such exemptions would be 
deducted before arriving at taxable personal expenditures. Cash expendi- 
tures for such large items as automobiles, household appliances, furniture, 
etc., would be spread over several years. 

What are the advantages? “First and foremost, it would give us a 
facile means of eliminating present inequities and ineffectiveness.” In one 
fell swoop, it would eliminate the following problems of tax reform, which 
seem to defy satisfactory solutions under the present system: capital gains 
treatment; percentage depletion; tax exempt interest; exemption of personal 
income earned abroad; stock options and deferred compensation; numerous 
deductions for interest, taxes, charitable contributions, etc.; nonreporting 
of dividend and interest income; escape from tax of unrealized capital 
gains of a decedent; inequity of annual income tax for persons with 
fluctuating or irregular incomes; and transfer payment exemptions. 

A primary difference between an income tax and an expenditure tax 
is that the latter exempts savings from tax. It is, therefore, preferable for 
the promotion of savings and investment which is essential for increasing 
our rate of growth. Keynesian economists may object that a tax designed 
to stimulate savings will curtail consumption and, therefore, will bring 
on a depression. But consumption of the goods produced by a faster 
growing economy can be public as well as private. “And it is, perhaps, 
through public consumption and investment made possible by a flexible 
national tax system that we can more effectively sustain not only greater 
growth but that type of growth which is now essential to the national 
interest. 

“A tax that promotes savings may be objectionable on grounds that it 
encourages concentration of power in the hands of individuals. This can 
be prevented by an effective estate tax permitting enough, but only enough, 
devolution of an individual’s accumulated savings to provide for the needs 
of the widow and children. An attractive feature of the expenditure tax 
is that, unlike our present income tax, it does not permit tax-free consump- 
tion of inherited wealth.” 

The present personal income tax base is less than $150 billion. Personal 
consumption expenditures for 1957, for example, were $285 billion. After 
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making adjustments, “our expenditure tax base would be approximately 
$200 billion, or some $50 billion more than the personal income tax base 
for 1957. Under the existing rate structure, this additional tax base would 
yield about $12.5 billion more a year.” This extra $12.5 billion would 
be available for better defense, more foreign aid, expanded and improved 
education, scientific development and other desirable public expenditures. 

“In theory an expenditure tax calls for the abolition of a tax on 
corporations. . . . In the long run, we should recognize that taxing corpora- 
tions is merely a convenient, effective way of collecting revenue from 
the individuals involved—employees, stockholders and consumers—on 
whom the ultimate incidence of the tax rests. Since it is probably the 
consumer who bears the brunt of it, many of the problems created by the 
corporate income tax could be avoided by substituting a general excise tax 
of equivalent yield with the end in view that it be passed on in the price 
of goods and services. This would be another means of placing the national 
tax system on a personal expenditure basis without losing the effectiveness 
of utilizing the corporation as a collecting agency.” 

Who would benefit from the new tax? “In sum, the average individual 
taxpayer living on his wages or salary will benefit directly or indirectly 
from the new tax. And this is to say, the average voter. His tax base 
will remain substantially unchanged. If the additional yield made possible 
is utilized to reduce rates he benefits; if it is used instead for public 
purposes he benefits indirectly without any increased tax. By the same 
token, the country benefits.” (“Tax Reform for the Sixties,” New Republic, 
Jan. 16, 1961) 


AN INTERNATIONAL RESERVE BANK 


The Pelatiah Perit Professor of Political Science at Yale University urges 
international monetary reform. (See Current, January 1961, page 16.) 


“To strengthen the dollar, the new Administration will face a double 
task. The first is to stimulate our exports of goods and services to a level 
sufficient to finance our own purchases abroad together with the heavy 
commitments to foreign aid and economic development which we must 
continue to shoulder, in order to preserve our leadership of the free world. 
Our European allies should assume a fair share of this burden, but our 
own contribution must remain commensurate to our responsibilities as by 
far the richest country in the world. 

“Great progress in this direction has already been made in 1960, but 
little or nothing has been done or planned as yet in relation to the other 
problem that confronts us. This is to protect the dollar against the impact 
of large and unpredictable outflows of short-term funds from our market, 
without resigning ourselves to a protracted era of high interest rates that 
would dangerously slow down economic growth in our country and in- 
terfere with our ability to combat economic recession and unemployment. 
This objective cannot be achieved without a fundamental reform in the 
‘dollar exchange standard’ which characterizes the present international 
monetary system of the free world. . . . 

“The most logical solution of the twin problems of the age-old world 
gold shortage and of the now impending international dollar crisis is ob- 
vious enough, and would have been adopted long ago if it were not for 
the enormous difficulties involved in overcoming the forces of inertia and 
in reaching agreement among several scores of countries on the multiple 
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facets of a rational system of international money and credit creation. 
This is, of course, the only explanation for the survival of gold itself as 
the ultimate means of international monetary settlements. Nobody in his 
right mind could ever have conceived of a more absurd waste of human 
resources than this senseless digging of large holes in distant corners of 
the earth for the sole purpose of extracting gold from them and of trans- 
porting it and re-burying it in otler deep holes—in Fort Knox and other 
gold graves... . 

“The history of human institutions, however, has a logic of its own. Gold 
as a commodity presented undoubted advantages over other commodities 
that could alternatively be used as money. The substitution of debt or 
paper money for commodity money within each country’s national bor- 
ders was a slow, gradual, and still relatively recent phenomenon in world 
affairs. Its extension to the international sphere—through the use of key 
currencies in world reserves and world payments—is even more recent and 
has developed haphazardly under the pressure of circumstances rather 
than as a rational act of creation on the part of any national or international 
authority. ... 

“Gold production has long ceased to provide more than a fraction of 
the growing reserve needs of the international community. Foreign ex- 
change reserves must be accepted—and have long been accepted—as an 
additional component to the countries’ international monetary reserves. 
This foreign exchange component, however, should not remain—as it has 
remained up to now—dependent upon national currencies, always exposed 
to devaluation, blocking or inconvertibility decisions by the debtor coun- 
tries, and to unpredictable shifts from one key currency into another or 
into gold by the countries which precariously decide, on a day-to-day 
basis, to hold such national currencies as international reserves. 

“Foreign exchange reserves should be held by central banks exclusively 
in the form of international deposits with the International Monetary 
Fund, just as the cash reserves of our commercial banks are held exclu- 
sively with the Federal Reserve System acting as a single reserve depos- 
itory for all its member banks. These deposits with the Fund should form 
the basis for the Fund’s loans and investments in member countries, just 
as the deposits held in the Federal Reserve System serve as a basis for 
the System’s advances and investments in our own market. They should 
enable the Fund to gear its over-all credit policies in such a way as to 
provide adequate—but noninflationary—levels of international reserves for 
the world economy, rather than abandon the provision of such reserves to 
the hazards of gold production in South Africa, Russian gold sales in the 
markets of the West, and—last but not least—the accumulation of foreign 
deficits and the loss of net international reserves by the United States. . . . 

“Such a reform could be initiated most easily by a mere declaration 
of the Fund that it will, in the future, accept such reserve deposits from 
its members, on a purely voluntary basis. The advantages of interest-earn- 
ing, gold-guaranteed deposits with the Fund over both sterile gold hold- 
ings and exchange-risky balances in national currencies should be 
sufficient to induce most countries to exchange voluntarily for Fund 
deposits the bulk of their present foreign exchange holdings and even 
possibly some portion of the reserves which they now retain in gold. The 
major advantages of the plan could therefore be achieved without waiting 
for a fundamental, and much overdue, overhauling of the International 
Monetary Fund Agreement.” (Testimony, Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., Dec. 8, 1960) 
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EDUCATION FOR WHAT AND HOW 


AID FOR THE NON-COLLEGE STUDENT 


About 993,000 of the 1,873,000 students who will graduate from high 
school in June will go on to full-time or part-time college work. This leaves 
880,000 boys and girls who will not go to college at all, in addition to 
900,000 who dropped out even before high school graduation. The presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation of New York (see Current, May 1960, 
page 58) discusses the school’s continuing responsibility to the latter groups. 


“Some of those who end their education short of college have considerable 
academic talent—undiscovered or unexploited. These have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion lately. I want to talk about the others—those with- 
out such hidden promise, those whose academic limitations justify, at least 
in part, the termination of their formal schooling. . . . 

“The great prestige that college education has achieved is the source 
of many false notions, and one of the worst is that it is the only form of 
continued learning after high school. We assume—quite mistakenly—that 
the young person either goes to college and continues to learn, or goes 
to work and stops learning. 

“Most parents, teachers, and counselors have given little or no thought 
to the ways of learning and growing that do not involve college. The 
result is that college appears to be the only path to self-development. No 
wonder many who lack the qualifications insist on having a try at it. As 
long as we insist on defining college as the only means of further growth 
after high school, we shall have increasing—and ultimately unmanageable 
—pressures for admission of unqualified students. And we shall do needless 
harm to those who cannot make it. In short, the false emphasis we place 
on continued formal schooling has two unfortunate consequences. On the 
one hand, it exerts pressure on the young person to continue his schooling 
whether or not he has any taste or aptitude for it. This is often harmful 
to him; it is always costly to society; and it leads to make-believe educa- 
tion. On the other hand, if he drops out of high school or doesn’t go on 
to college, he is led to believe that he has landed on the scrap heap and 
that further leaming or growth is out of the question. This is disastrous 
for his morale and in the long run dangerous to society. He is caught 
between alternatives both of which are an affront to his self-respect and 
neither of which seems to offer an honest promise of self-development. 
Do we really need to subject him to such indignities? I refuse to believe 
it. 

“We cannot do anything immediately to alter the fierce overemphasis 
on continued formal schooling. But we might, if we act resolutely, devise 
a system that will avoid some of the worst evils that have flowed from 
that overemphasis. 

“What will such a system look like? For one thing, it will be a system 
in which such a young person’s transition from the formal educational 
system to the outside world is not an unceremonious rejection, but a care- 
fully planned transfer to a new setting for personal growth. Instead of 
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feeling that he has been rudely dropped on the scrap heap, the youngster 
should feel that he is being assisted into new and significant experiences. 
More importantly, it will be a system that begins to prepare for that 
transition long before it occurs and watches over it long after it takes place. 

“Of course, our educational system has always been concerned with 
preparing for the transition from school to the adult world. That is what 
education is about. . . . While many high schools do a reasonably good— 
sometimes a very good—job in educating those young people whose abilities 
fit them for skilled work, very few do a good job with the boys and girls 
whose abilities do not come up to that standard. Youngsters in the lowest 
25 per cent of the population in terms of ability often have capacities 
so limited that they cannot enter even the vocational courses leading to 
skilled work. The average high school really doesn’t know what to do with 
such boys and girls. For the most part it simply bears with them until 
school-leaving age and then turns them out into the streets. There is a 
great need for the development of practical courses that will prepare these 
young people for the simple tasks that they can perform. 

“Setting aside the question of how well the high school prepares for 
the transition, let us ask how effectively it aids the boy or girl in actually 
making that transition. The answer is that with a few shining exceptions 
even our best high schools do virtually nothing toward this end. 

“Once the young person has left school, no one is officially concerned 
with his educational or vocational future. It is not usually regarded as a 
responsibility of the school. But it should be. We should not simply turn 
these boys and girls out on the streets. They need advice. They need jobs. 
They need to be helped to think constructively about their own abilities 
and limitations, about job opportunities, and about their further learning 
and growth. Bright youngsters are not directed to a library and told to 
get their own education; they are given guidance. Similarly the young 
people who go out into the world after high school—and even more urgently 
those who drop out before graduation from high school—should be helped 
in order to assure that the years immediately ahead will be years of con- 
tinued self-development. 

“To be specific, every high school in the land should provide continuing 
vocational and educational counseling for all who leave school short of 
college. These services should be available until the boy or girl reaches 
the age of twenty-one. As things stand today the high school does not 
provide such follow-up. 

“The personnel responsible for this service should be professionally 
equipped to appraise the young person’s potentialities. They should be 
fully acquainted with the kinds of training available outside the formal 
system, and thoroughly informed on opportunities for work in the area. 
Besides offering vocational counseling, some school districts may wish to 
operate their own employment service. If not, then they should maintain 
close relations with established employment agencies, particularly the local 
offices of the state employment service. In any case, the high school 
should keep the student’s record in the active file until he reaches twenty- 
one; and an attempt should be made to keep informed of his progress in 
whatever activity he undertakes. .. . 

“For many students the movement from school to job can be facilitated 
by the existence of various transitional arrangements. These are particularly 
important for students who drop out before completing high school. One 
means of providing an effective transition between school and community 
is the work-study program, in which the student spends part of his day 
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(or week) on a job, and part in school. Such programs deserve far wider 
adoption than they have had to date. 

“Equally valuable are arrangements that make it easy for the young 
person to resume his education at any time under conditions suited to 
his needs. Many boys and girls who terminate their formal schooling early 
do not realize until a year or so later that their lack of education is a 
grievous handicap. The common solution to this problem is the night school. 
A high proportion of the students in such schools are boys and girls who 
have ended their formal schooling and have then returned for further 
education. Night classes in the public schools are breaking all attendance 
records; and more than one quarter of present attendance is in trade 
courses for semi-skilled or skilled workers. The courses offer a surprising 
range of opportunities. . . . 

“The transitional experiences need not be under the auspices of the 
schools. Today there are increasing numbers of opportunities to combine 
learning and working. The average young person is unlikely to be aware 
of these opportunities, but a well-conducted counseling program could 
make them known to him... . 

“If schools have good vocational programs, if they have well-planned 
transitional programs of the work-study variety, and if they have first-class 
counseling services, then they are in a position to answer the puzzling 
question: “When should the boy or girl be allowed to terminate his full- 
time formal schooling?’ And the answer will be, ‘At whatever point it has 
been clearly demonstrated to responsible officials that he can gain little by 
continuing... . 

“The successful transition of young people from school to job will 
become easier to accomplish as the artificial wall between the schools and 
the outer world breaks down. Fortunately, that wall has been crumbling 
for some time, and is certain to disintegrate further. The vast development 
of industrial, military, and other educational programs outside the formal 
system is striking evidence of that fact. In some communities the young 
person may get almost precisely the same course in a school setting or 
in an industrial setting. 

“It isn’t only the wall between the school and the outer world that is 
breaking down. Also disintegrating is the notion that education is some- 
thing that goes forward with no interruptions until it is capped by some 
sort of graduation ceremony, whereupon it ends forever. We are coming 
to recognize that education should be lifelong, that it may be interrupted 
at many points, and that it may take place in many settings. 

“We should expect it to become an accepted practice for men and 
women to enroll in one or another kind of educational program inter- 
mittently throughout their lives. The boy who leaves school early may 
resume his education after a year of work or a period of military service. 
The mature individual may enroll in an educational program to acquaint 
himself with new technological developments—or sheerly for his own 
enjoyment. Women may return to education after their family respon- 
sibilities are over. Retired people may resume their education. 

“When the populace as a whole comes to recognize that education 
should be an enduring thing in their lives and can take place in a variety 
of settings, then the artificial emphasis on certain types of education will 
recede. Emphasis will be on individual fulfillment and personal growth, 
however they may best be furthered. And they will be sought for all.” 
(From High School to College, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1960. 
Available through Readers Service) 
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HOW TO STRETCH NATIONAL PARKS 


The editor in chief of Houghton Mifflin, Inc., who spends his holidays 
exploring the remaining North American wilderness, suggests ways to pro- 
tect it, in a special section of The Atlantic titled “Our National Parks in 
Jeopardy.” 

Paul Brooks “Taken all together, the national parks cover less than 2 per cent of the 
continental U. S., and the annual number of visitors amounts to about one 
ninth of our population, a number that will certainly increase. Theoretically, 
this is fine. Actually, it can be catastrophic. . . . The need to accommo- 
date the crowds has inevitably led to compromise in preservation of the 
natural landscape.” The Federal Government’s Mission 66 is busily building 
new facilities for visitors throughout the park system. 

“Some development is necessary; the danger today is that, under pres- 
sure, it may be going hog-wild. I venture to suggest that much of this 
activity—particularly the building of roads for fast cars and marinas for fast 
boats—is based on a mistaken premise. It is assumed that the public (as 
distinguished from the automobile and motorboat industries) demands 
these things and that the parks cannot be used without them. Is this true? 

“Let us go back a moment to the initial problem: the space available in 
the national parks is not big enough for all who want to use it. But the size 
of a park is directly related to the manner in which you use it. If you are in a 
canoe traveling at three miles an hour, the lake on which you are paddling 
is ten times as long and ten times as broad as it is to the man in a speedboat 
going thirty. An hour’s paddle will take you as far away as an hour in a 
speedboat-—if there are no speedboats. In other words, more people can use 
the same space with the same results. Whenever we return from a canoe 
trip, someone is sure to ask us how many miles we traveled. We never know, 
and we couldn't care less. I do know, however, that every road that replaces 
a footpath, every outboard motor that replaces a canoe paddle, shrinks the 
area of the park. . . . Obviously, some roads are essential to the enjoyment 
of the parks. The test is, will a road destroy the very thing—the basic value 
—it is supposed to give access to?” 

Mission 66, “however legitimate its objectives, is sometimes being car- 
ried to excess. . . . In our travels, my wife and I have come to recognize 
among the park personnel—perhaps especially among the men in the natu- 
ralist branch—a sense of mission of a very different sort. It is not advertised 
on the billboards; since it involves brains rather than bulldozers, the results 
are not so evident on the landscape. In my book, however, it is Mission 
Number One. The objective will not be achieved by 1966, or any other 
date, because it is a continuing process: the education of the public to the 
true uses of its parks. By contagious enthusiasm, rather than by preaching, 
the men in the field are making the visitor aware of the values (including 
the spiritual values) he should expect to find in a park. . . . 

“Tf there is a keystone in the whole complex structure, it is, I believe, the 
concept of the wilderness area, the object of which is to preserve for present 
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and future generations some part of our country in its original state, unal- 
tered by man. The scientific and cultural value of such areas is immeasur- 
able; they are to our national park and forest system what libraries, 
laboratories, and museums are to a great university. Here there can be no 
compromise. You cannot selectively cut a rain forest and still have a rain 
forest; you cannot bring a gasoline engine, on wheels or afloat, into a wilder- 
ness and still have a wilderness. Today the Wilderness Bill, which would 
protect such areas for the future, is still awaiting action by Congress. 

“The passage of the Wilderness Bill is one clearcut and immediate objec- 
tive, but this alone will not solve the problems of crowding and consequent 
deterioration with which the Park Service is heroically wrestling. In an era 
of exploding population, if we are to preserve the parks without enforcing 
quotas on visitors, the park system itself must be enlarged, to provide more 
space for more people, to save the finest natural features of our landscape 
from commercial development, to protect areas of historic significance. For 
example, the Cape Cod National Seashore Park, under discussion in Con- 
gress but not yet voted, would accomplish, to a limited extent, all three 
objectives. Though its area is not great, it is . . . [still] rich in history, in 
folklore, in bird life, in spectacular natural beauty. 

“In addition to new parks such as this, we desperately need more room, 
outside the existing park system, to relieve the pressure on that small area 
of our national heritage which we are morally obligated to preserve in its 
primeval state. Cannot Congress establish a system of supplementary park 
areas under some different designation (preferably adjacent to the national 
parks themselves) which will be specifically intended for camping and out- 
door recreation, in which ski tows and motorboats and other amusements 
will be permitted, and in which there will be adequate accommodations for 
large numbers of people amid attractive surroundings? The land already 
exists within our national forests. . . . 

“There are innumerable opportunities for outdoor adventure, from an 
hour’s walk in a Town Forest to a week’s back-packing trip on a mountain 
trail, which do not involve the use of the national parks at all. One way to 
relieve crowding in the parks is to develop these local alternatives. Take our 
waterways, for example. Many rivers throughout the country provide quick 
escape from the mechanized world, but infinitely more would do so if they 
were redeemed from their present uses as dumps and open sewers. We hear 
much today about urban renewal. A program of rural renewal and an accel- 
erated program of open-space acquisition near our centers of population 
would provide closer to home many of the values that people now feel can 
be found only in the national parks. 

“The parks themselves have been aptly called ‘living museums.’ Like a 
work of art, the natural scene is something that can be used without being 
used up. How we use it in America will have a very real bearing on the 
sort of people we become.” (“The Pressure of Numbers,” The Atlantic, 
February 1961) 


HOW TO DEFEND LOCAL PARKS 


Mr. Balk is a free-lance writer. 


“Throughout our nation today public parks are being chopped down, 
carved up, invaded or totally scraped away by the relentless blades of the 
bulldozers. The pace of this destruction of nature is incredibly rapid. . . . 

“There are many forces at work in this obliteration of an invaluable 
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heritage. A major one is the interstate highway program, which alone will 
consume some two million park acres. Countless parks have succumbed to 
the demand for parking lots, restaurants, public buildings. The others are 
so numerous and varied that four national park and recreation organizations 
jointly began a survey last fall to identify them. But the job proved impos- 
sible to complete. One reason is that we will never come abreast of our need 
for buildings and highways, no matter how many parks are destroyed. Must 
we, then, bulldoze the bandstand square, playlot of youth, or woods or 
streams which so deeply touched our own lives, because it seems an ‘easy 
out’ for our problems? . . . Their loss is irreplaceable. . . . 

“Tronically, it is in the cities, where parks are most valuable to young and 
old, that they have proved most vulnerable, especially to ‘nibbling.’ In San 
Diego, for example, rolling, scenic Balboa Park has already lost almost a 
fifth of its area. Its land has been gobbled up by two schools, a hospital, 
city shops and a freeway. Parks in Detroit, Los Angeles, Buffalo, Nashville, 
Cincinnati and Kansas City, Kansas, have been reduced by similar ‘im- 
provements.’ ” Washington, D. C., has lost nearly 600 park acres, almost 
one tenth of its total. “Anniston, Alabama, lost recreation ground for a 
housing project. Flint, Michigan, has lost parks to schools, a fire station, 
a parking lot and an armory.... 

“Many cities have turned park land into garage sites. But Atlanta, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Chicago are setting an example: garages in those cities 
have been placed underground. Shreveport, Louisiana, decided not to put 
schools in its parks. Instead, the new buildings are erected alongside the 
parks—increasing benefits for both. 

“Protective measures such as these usually originate with a determined 
individual or group. In Greensboro, North Carolina, for instance, Mrs. 
Charles T. Hagan, a member of the Parks and Recreation Commission, 
saw workmen for a street-widening project descend upon Fisher Park. 
Shocked, she alerted friends. All phoned city hall. Work was halted— 
temporarily at first, then permanently. Now, thanks to her, Greensboro 
has an official don’t-harm-the-parks policy, a permanent watchdog com- 
mittee, and is formulating a plan to require real estate developers to set 
aside park land in new subdivisions. 

“Ts this ‘no compromise’ attitude in such matters unreasonable? 

“It’s essential,’ says one big city park superintendent. ‘No park can be 
spared. Its integrity must be absolute. Surrender even a slice and the rest 
will go too.’ 

“Courts affirm this view. A New York judge denied land for a parking lot 
in Central Park. Delaware’s Superior Court has prohibited the taking of six 
acres of park land for a school in Wilmington. And a Monterey, California, 
Superior Court has backed the state park commission in a similar case. 

“This legal protection, ultimately, is a park’s surest safeguard. It hinges, 
however, upon designation of each park, by law, as ‘for park purposes only.’ 
Check yours. If its title is vague get it changed. And insist on other pro- 
cedures which experience has shown are a minimum requirement for pro- 
tection. Require public hearings, for example, plus approval by park 
authorities, before even one square foot of park land can be altered. Make 
irreplaceable sites inviolate. For the rare cases when park commissioners 
may find there is no ali:rnative to encroachment, the community should 
require payment of the rep!acement cost of park land—or exchange of com- 
parable terrain nearby.” { ‘Progress’ and Parks,” National Civic Review, 
October 1960; “Good-by to Our Public Parks,” Reader’s Digest, November 
1960. Available through Readers Service) 
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THE MASS MEDIA 


ACCESS TO SMALL TV AUDIENCES 


The union which claims to represent “virtually all” British television per- 
formers proposes a publicly owned, nonprofit pay television network. 


An “outstanding fact about television is that, in consequence of the size 
of the enterprise necessary in order to create and operate transmitting and 
production services, access to this medium of propaganda and entertain- 
ment is limited to very few persons and organizations. It is our opinion that 
the establishment of a third television network would give an opportunity 
of making possible much freer use of this exceptionally influential medium 
by a much larger number of persons and organizations.” 

The development of systems for “Pay As You View” broadcasting presents 
an opportunity to set up a new authority wholly independent of the British 
Broadcasting Co. and the Independent Television Authority, controlling a 
new network so financed “that it would have cause at all times to seek 
precisely that audience to which current programs of the other networks 
were not pleasing. . . . We believe that this would make it possible to 
reduce the excessive control of the medium enjoyed by the BBC and the 
program companies, to give very much wider scope to independent and 
competing producers to exhibit their work in television, and to provide a 
genuinely alternative program to the viewers. . 

“The utmost advantage would be obtained from such a network if the 
production and transmitting facilities were owned by a nonprofit-making 
corporation which would be responsible broadly for the allocation of pro- 
gram time among entrepreneurs making application as well as for the main- 
tenance of reasonable standards and program balance. The control 
authority should be responsible for the collection of the viewing fees of 
which they would retain only sums sufficient to cover their operating costs 
and capital charges. It would follow that the selection made by the control- 
ling corporation from applicants for screen time would not be governed by 
estimates of profitability. Selection would be based upon the desirability of 
the greatest possible variety in programing, the service of both minority and 
mass audiences, and the widest access to the screen by those representing 
every aspect of entertainment. 

“It should be laid down that the authority would not allot program time 
to any person or organization seeking to secure it for resale, but should 
contract only with the persons or organizations directly responsible for the 
production of the programs. 

“It appears to us to be self-evident that those controlling a toll TV system 
would seek to make their programs as different as possible from those being 
transmitted at the same time on the other networks. If the alternative net- 
works were ‘chasing the ratings’ by each showing a ‘Western,’ it is at just 
such a time that the program simultaneously transmitted, but for which the 
viewer must pay, would be designed to attract the viewer who was seeking 
an alternative. Nor would vast audiences be essential to encourage applica- 
tions for screen time. Half a million viewers would be disastrously few for 
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independent television. But at a shilling a time they would provide 
£25,000 which could well pay for an opera including leading singers. The 
very method of financing would ensure the provision of ‘minority’ 
programs. ... 

“The opponents of toll television . . . claim that the whole system is 
immoral because the viewer would be required to pay directly for the pro- 
grams. On the contrary, it is in our view far more sound morally that a 
viewer should know what he is paying for his television than that he should 
have the illusion that he is receiving it for nothing. 

“Ultimately the public will pay for all television, whether they do so 
directly into a box for the programs they wish to see, as taxpayers or license 
holders, or as purchasers of consumer goods. The criticism that ‘Pay As You 
View’ would make television a luxury which only the rich could afford is 
not only false according to the available estimates of the charges which 
need be made for viewing programs of high quality, but is in itself unsound. 
It is equivalent to arguing that Rolls Royces should not be made until and 
unless every one in the country can afford to buy one.” (Memorandum 
submitted to the Committee on Broadcasting, December 1960) 


NEW RULES FOR PAY TV 


Approval by the Federal Communications Commission of a three-year 
test of broadcast pay television in Hartford, Connecticut, suggests the need 
for reforms to a columnist and former television critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Up to now the public has given its air waves free to broadcasters in return 
for free programs. “It’s been a reasonably fair exchange. They have made 
bloody fortunes . . . but we've had the long winter evenings filled with 
songs and jokes and news.” 

Now Zenith Radio Corporation and others propose to charge for their 
programs. “Consequently, we should hesitate not at all in driving the hard- 
est bargain we can drive for use of the air waves. (If pay TV is done over 
private wires it’s something else.) I think 50 per cent of the take is a fair 
rental for use of the theater. We must never think of this as a tax. It’s not 
a tax. It’s rent for use of the public domain. . . . 

“I think the FCC should not only be empowered but required to pass on 
rates the poor public would be charged for the use of the air waves just as 
the ICC passes on rail rates. . . . Already, I think the proposed rates are 
far, far too high. Admission charges of $1, $2, $3 are airily proposed. 
Why? Even at nickels and dimes the fortunes to be made on pay TV will 
be enormous.” 

In addition to the regulation of rates, “I think you and I, through the 
FCC (or some other agency), ought to demand that Zenith maintain a 
certain quality of service just as the railroads are required to service certain 
points. 

“The word ‘censorship’ will be bandied about and I am as opposed as 
anyone else to censorship. I am not asking censorship but service. In other 
words, no government agency should step in and say Reginald Rose’s play 
is too controversial for broadcast. But, a government man should not only 
be authorized but required (in your interest and mine) to say: You are not 
putting on any serious plays. Put some on! Or: You are not doing enough 
about serious music. Do something! Or: You are neglecting news. Improve 
it!” (“It’s Our Pasture,” New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 23, 1961) 
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TIMES FILM CORP. v. CHICAGO 


Each month Current publishes a document that seems to the editors of 
outstanding interest. 

This month we publish verbatim extracts from a 5-4 decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, delivered January 23, 1961, and a dissenting opinion by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, in a censorship case. Joining Justice Clark in the 
majority were Justices Frankfurter, Harlan, Stewart and Whittaker. 

Times Film Corporation applied for a permit to exhibit the film Don Juan 
in Chicago and tendered the proper license fee, but refused to submit the 
film for examination. The city refused to issue the permit in accordance 
with Section 155—4 of its Municipal Code, which states: “Such permit shall 
be granted only after the motion picture film . . . has been produced at the 
office of the commissioner of police for examination or censorship. .. . If a 
picture .. . is immoral or obscene, or portrays depravity, criminality, or lack 
of virtue of a class of citizens of any race, color, creed, or religion and exposes 
them to contempt, derision, or obloquy, or tends to produce a breach of the 
peace or riots, or purports to represent any hanging, lynching, or burning of 
a human being, it shall be the duty of the commissioner of police to refuse 
such permit... .” 

Times Film Corp. sought an injunction to compel issuance of the permit 
without submission or examination of the film and argued that the ordinance, 
by imposing restraint on speech prior to its delivery, violated the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments to the U.S. Constitution. The District Court dis- 
missed the complaint and the Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit, affirmed the 
dismissal on the ground that the case presented merely an abstract question 
of law, since neither the film nor evidence of its content was submitted. The 
Supreme Court rejected this rationale, but affirmed the dismissal on consti- 
tutional grounds for the reasons stated by Justice Clark. 

All footnotes but one, some citations, and a separate dissent by Justice 
Douglas, in which Chief Justice Warren and Justice Black concurred, have 
been omitted. 


Mr. Justice Ciark delivered the opinion of the Court... . 


Tom C. Clark Admittedly, the challenged section of the ordinance imposes a pre- 
vious restraint, and the broad justiciable issue is therefore present as to 
whether the ambit of constitutional protection includes complete and 
absolute freedom to exhibit, at least once, any and every kind of motion 
picture. It is that question alone which we decide. . . . 

It has never been held that liberty of speech is absolute. Nor has it 
been suggested that all previous restraints on speech are invalid. On the 
contrary, in Near v. Minnesota, 283 U. S. 697, 715-716 (1931), Chief 
Justice Hughes, in discussing the classic legal statements concerning the 
immunity of the press from censorship, observed that the principle for- 
bidding previous restraint “is stated too broadly, if every such restraint 
is deemed to be prohibited. . . . [T]he protection even as to previous 
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restraint is not absolutely unlimited. But the limitation has been recog- 
nized only in exceptional cases.” These included, the Chief Justice found, 
utterances creating “a hindrance” to the Government's war effort, and 
“actual obstruction to its recruiting service or the publication of the sail- 
ing dates of transports or the number and location of troops.” In addition, 
the Court said that “the primary requirements of decency may be en- 
forced against obscene publications” and the “security of the community 
life may be protected against incitements to acts of violence and the 
overthrow by force of orderly government.” . . . In Kingsley Books, Inc., 
v. Brown, 354 U. S. 436, 441 (1957), after characterizing Near v. Minne- 
sota, supra, as “one of the landmark opinions” in its area, we took notice 
that Near “left no doubts that “Liberty of speech, and of the press, is also 
not an absolute right.’...The phrase ‘prior restraint’ is not a self- 
wielding sword. Nor can it serve as a talismanic test.” Even as recently 
as our last Term, we again observed the principle, albeit in an allied 
area, that the State possesses some measure of power “to prevent the 
distribution of obscene matter.” Smith v. California, 361 U. S. 147, 155 
(1959). 

Petitioner would have us hold that the public exhibition of motion 
pictures must be allowed under any circumstances. The State’s sole rem- 
edy, it says, is the invocation of criminal process under the Illinois porn- 
ography statute, Ill. Rev. Stat. (1959), c. 38, § 470, and then only after 
a transgression. . . . Chicago emphasizes here its duty to protect its 
people against the dangers of obscenity in the public exhibition of motion 
pictures. To this argument petitioner’s only answer is that regardless of 
the capacity for, or extent of such an evil, previous restraint cannot be 
justified. With this we cannot agree. We recognized in [Joseph Burstyn, 
Inc., v. Wilson, 343 U. S. 495 (1952)] that “capacity for evil . . . may 
be relevant in determining the permissible scope of community control,” 
at p. 502, and that motion pictures were not “necessarily subject to the 
precise rules governing any other particular method of expression. Each 
method,” we said, “tends to present its own peculiar problems.” At p. 503. 
Certainly petitioner's broadside attack does not warrant, nor could it 
justify on the record here, our saying that—aside from any consideration 
of the other “exceptional cases” mentioned in our decisions—the State 
is stripped of all constitutional power to prevent, in the most effective 
fashion, the utterance of this class of speech. It is not for this Court to 
limit the State in its selection of the remedy it deems most effective to 
cope with such a problem, absent, of course, a showing of unreasonable 
strictures on individual liberty resulting from its application in particular 
circumstances. Kingsley Books, Inc., v. Brown, supra, at p. 441. We, of 
course, are not holding that city officials may be granted the power to 
prevent the showing of any motion picture they deem unworthy of a 
license. Joseph Burstyn, Inc., v. Wilson, supra, at 504-505. 

As to what may be decided when a concrete case involving a specific 
standard provided by this ordinance is presented, we intimate no opin- 
ion. The petitioner has not challenged all—or for that matter any—of the 
ordinance’s standards. Naturally we could not say that every one of the 
standards, including those which Illinois’ highest court has found suffi- 
cient, is so vague on its face that the entire ordinance is void. At this 
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Earl Warren 


time we say no more than this—that we are dealing only with motion 
pictures and, even as to them, only in the context of the broadside attack 


presented on this record. 
Affirmed. 


Mr. Cuter Justice WarrEN, with whom Mr. Justice Buack, Mr. 
Justice Dovuctas and Mr. Justice BRENNAN join, dissenting. 


I cannot agree with either the conclusion reached by the Court or with 
the reasons advanced for its support. To me, this case clearly presents 
the question of our approval of unlimited censorship of motion pictures 
before exhibition through a system of administrative licensing. More- 
over, the decision presents a real danger of eventual censorship for every 
form of communication be it newspapers, journals, books, magazines, 
television, radio or public speeches. The Court purports to leave these 
questions for another day, but I am aware of no constitutional principle 
which permits us to hold that the communication of ideas through one 
medium may be censored while other media are immune. Of course each 
medium presents its own peculiar problems, but they are not of the kind 
which would authorize the censorship of one form of communication and 
not the others. I submit that in arriving at its decision the Court has 
interpreted our cases contrary to the intention at the time of their rend- 
ition and, in exalting the censor of motion pictures, has endangered the 
First and Fourteenth Amendment rights of all others engaged in the 
dissemination of ideas. 

Near v. Minnesota, 283 U. S. 697, was a landmark opinion in this area. 
It was there that Chief Justice Hughes said for the Court “that liberty of 
the press, historically considered and taken up by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, has meant, principally although not exclusively, immunity from 
previous restraints or censorship.” Id., at 716. The sole dissenter in Near 
sought to uphold the Minnesota statute, struck down by the Court, on the 
ground that the statute did “not authorize administrative control in ad- 
vance such as was formerly exercised by the licensers and censors. . . .” 
Id., at 735. Thus, three decades ago, the Constitution’s abhorrence of 
licensing or censorship was first clearly articulated by this Court. . . . 

On June 24, 1957, in Kingsley Books, Inc., v. Brown [354 U.S. 436 
(1957) ], the Court turned a corner from the landmark opinion in Near 
and from one of the bases of the First Amendment. Today it falls into 
full retreat. 

I hesitate to disagree with the Court’s formulation of the issue before 
us, but, with all deference, I must insist that the question presented in 
this case is not whether a motion picture exhibitor has a constitutionally 
protected, “complete and absolute freedom to exhibit, at least once, any 
and every kind of motion picture.” . . . The question here presented is 
whether the City of Chicago—or, for that matter, any city, any State or 
the Federal Government—may require all motion picture exhibitors to 
submit all films to a police chief, mayor or other administrative official, 
for licensing and censorship prior to public exhibition within the 
jurisdiction. .. . 

Let it be completely clear what the Court’s decision does. It gives 
official license to the censor, approving a grant of power to city officials 
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to prevent the showing of any moving picture these officials deem 
unworthy of a license. It thus gives formal sanction to censorship in its 
purest and most far-reaching form . . . despite the fact that Chicago has 
chosen this most objectionable course to attain its goals without any 
apparent attempt to devise other means so as not to intrude on the con- 
stitutionally protected liberties of speech and press. . . . 

A remarkable parallel to the censorship plan now before the Court, 
although one less offensive to the First Amendment, is found in the Near 
case itself. The Minnesota statute there under attack did not require that 
all publications need be approved before distribution. That statute only 
provided that a person may be enjoined by a court from publishing 
a newspaper which was “malicious, scandalous or defamatory.” Id., at 
712. The injunction in that case was issued only after Near had allegedly 
published nine such newspapers. The statute permitted issuance of an 
injunction only on proof that, within the prior three months, such an 
offensive newspaper had already been published. Near was not pre- 
vented “from operating a newspaper in harmony with the public wel- 
fare.” Ibid. If the state court found that Near’s subsequent publication 
conformed to this standard, Near would not have been held in contempt. 
But, the Court there found that this system of censorship by a state court, 
used only after it had already been determined that the publisher had 
previously violated the standard, had to fall before the First and the 
Fourteenth Amendments. It would seem that, a fortiori, the present 
system must also fall. 

Perhaps today’s surrender was forecast by Kingsley Books, Inc., v. 
Brown, supra. But, that was obviously not this case, and accepting 
arguendo the correctness of that decision, I believe that it leads to a 
result contrary to that reached today. The statute in Kingsley authorized 
“the chief executive, or legal officer, of a municipality to invoke a ‘limited 
injunctive remedy,’ under closely defined procedural safeguards, against 
the sale and distribution of written and printed matter found after due 
trial [by a court] to be obscene. . . .” Id., at 437. The Chicago scheme 
has no procedural safeguards; there is no trial of the issue before the 
blanket injuction against the exhibition becomes effective. . . . The 
Kingsley statute required the existence of some cause to believe that the 
publication was obscene before the publication was put on trial. The 
Chicago ordinance requires no such showing. . . . The Court has sug- 
gested that, in times of national emergency, the Government might im- 
pose a prior restraint upon “the publication of the sailing dates of trans- 
ports or the number and location of troops.” Near v. Minnesota, supra, 
p. 716; cf. Ex parte Milligan, 71 U. S. 2. But, surely this is not to suggest 
that the Government might require that all newspapers be submitted to 
a censor in order to assist it in preventing such information from reaching 
print. Yet in this case the Court gives its blessing to the censorship of al! 
motion pictures in order to prevent the exhibition of those it feels to be 
constitutionally unprotected. . . . 

One need not disagree with the Court that Chicago has chosen the 
most effective means of suppressing obscenity. Censorship has been so 
recognized for centuries. But, this is not to say that the Chicago plan, 
the old, abhorrent English system of censorship through licensing, is a 
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permissible form of prohibiting unprotected speech. The inquiry, as 
stated by the Court but never resolved, is whether this form of prohibi- 
tion results in “unreasonable strictures on individual liberty”;* whether 
licensing, as a prerequisite to exhibition, is barred by the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments. (*In Smith v. California, 361 U.S. 147 (1959), 
at 150-151, we noted that “our decisions furnish examples of legal de- 
vices and doctrines, in most applications consistent with the Constitu- 
tion, which cannot be applied in settings where they have the collateral 
effect of inhibiting the freedom of expression, by making the individual 
the more reluctant to exercise it.” . . .) 

A most distinguished antagonist of censorship, in “a plea for unlicensed 
printing,” has said: 

“If he [the censor] be of such worth as behoovs him, there cannot be a 
more tedious and unpleasing Journey-work, a greater loss of time levied 
upon his head, then to be made the perpetual! reader of unchosen books and 
pamphlets . . . we may easily forsee what kind of licensers we are to expect 
hereafter, either ignorant, imperious, and remisse or basely pecuniary.” 
Areopagitica, in the Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John Milton 
(Moder Library Ed. 1950), 677, at 700. 


There is no sign that Milton’s fear of the censor would be dispelled in 
twentieth-century America. The censor is beholden to those who spon- 
sored the creation of his office, to those who are most radically pre- 
occupied with the suppression of communication. The censor’s function 
is to restrict and to restrain; his decisions are insulated from the pres- 
sures that might be brought to bear by public sentiment if the public 
were given an opportunity to see that which the censor has curbed. 
The censor performs free from all of the procedural safeguards af- 
forded litigants in a court of law. The likelihood of a fair and impartial 
trial disappears when the censor is both prosecutor and judge. . . . The 
inexistence of a jury to determine contemporary community standards 
is a vital flaw. See Kingsley Books, Inc., v. Brown, supra, at pp. 447-448 
(dissenting opinion). 

A revelation of the extent to which censorship has recently been used 
in this country is indeed astonishing. The Chicago licensors have banned 
newsreel films of Chicago policemen shooting at labor pickets and have 
ordered the deletion of a scene depicting the birth of a buffalo in Walt 
Disney’s Vanishing Prairie. Before World War II, the Chicago censor 
denied licenses to a number of films portraying and criticizing life in 
Nazi Germany including the March of Time’s Inside Nazi Germany. 
Recently, Chicago refused to issue a permit for the exhibition of the 
motion picture Anatomy of a Murder . . . because it found the use of 
words “rape” and “contraceptive” to be objectionable. The Chicago 
censor bureau excised a scene in Street With No Name in which a girl 
was slapped because this was thought to be a “too violent” episode. . . . 
The Memphis censors banned The Southerner which dealt with poverty 
among tenant farmers because “it reflects on the South.” . . . Maryland 
censors restricted a Polish documentary film on the basis that it failed to 
present a true picture of modern Poland. No Way Out, the story of a 
Negro doctor’s struggle against race prejudice, was banned by the Chi- 
cago censor on the ground that “there’s a possibility it could cause 
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trouble.” The principal objection to the film was that the conclusion 
showed no reconciliation between blacks and whites. The ban was lifted 
after a storm of protest and later deletion of a scene showing Negroes 
and whites arming for a gang fight. Memphis banned Curley because it 
contained scenes of white and Negro children in school together. Atlanta 
barred Lost Boundaries, the story of a Negro physician and his family 
who “passed” for white, on the ground that the exhibition of said picture 
“will adversely affect the peace, morals and good order” in the city. . . . 
Scarface, thought by some as the best of the gangster films, was held up 
for months; then it was so badly mutilated that retakes costing a hundred 
thousand dollars were required to preserve continuity. The New York 
censors banned Damaged Lives, a film dealing with venereal disease, 
although it treated a difficult theme with dignity and had the sponsor- 
ship of the American Social Hygiene Society. The picture of Lenin’s 
tomb bearing the inscription “Religion is the opiate of the people” was 
excised from Potemkin. From Joan of Arc the Maryland board elim- 
inated Joan’s exclamation as she stood at the stake: “Oh, God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” and from Idiot’s Delight, the sentence: “We, the 
workers of the world, will take care of that.” Professor Mamlock was pro- 
duced in Russia and portrayed the persecution of the Jews by Nazis. 
The Ohio censors condemned it as “harmful” and calculated to “stir up 
hatred and ill will and gain nothing.” It was released only after substan- 
tial deletions were made. The police refused to permit its showing in 
Providence, Rhode Island, on the ground that it was communistic propa- 
ganda. Millions of Us, a strong union propaganda film, encountered 
trouble in a number of jurisdictions. Spanish Earth, a pro-Loyalist docu- 
mentary picture, was banned by the board in Pennsylvania. During the 
year ending June 30, 1938, the New York board censored, in one way or 
another, over 5 per cent of the moving pictures it reviewed. Charlie 
Chaplin’s satire on Hitler, The Great Dictator, was banned in Chicago, 
apparently out of deference to its large German population. Ohio and 
Kansas banned newsreels considered pro labor. Kansas ordered a speech 
by Senator Wheeler opposing the bill for enlarging the Supreme Court 
to be cut from the March of Time as “partisan and biased.” An early 
version of Carmen was condemned on several different grounds. The 
Ohio censor objected because cigarette-girls smoked cigarettes in public. 
The Pennsylvania censor disapproved the duration of a kiss. The New 
York censors forbade the discussion in films of pregnancy, venereal 
disease, eugenics, birth control, abortion, illegitimacy, prostitution, mis- 
cegenation and divorce. A member of the Chicago censor board ex- 
plained that she rejected a film because “it was immoral, corrupt, in- 
decent, against my . . . religious principles.” Transcript of Record, p. 172. 
Times Film Corp. v. City of Chicago, 244 F. 2d 432. A police sergeant 
attached to the censor board explained, “Coarse language or anything 
that would be derogatory to the government—propaganda” is ruled out 
of foreign films. “Nothing pink or red is allowed,” he added. Chicago 
Daily News, Apr. 7, 1959, p. 3, cols. 7-8. The police sergeant in charge 
of the censor unit has said: “Children should be allowed to see any movie 
that plays in Chicago. If a picture is objectionable for a child, it is objec- 
tionable period.” Chicago Tribune, May 24, 1959, p. 8, col. 3. 
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And this is but a smattering produced from limited research. Perhaps 
the most powerful indictment of Chicago’s licensing device is found in 
the fact that between the Court’s decision in 1952 in Joseph Burstyn, 
Inc., v. Wilson, supra, and the filing of the petition for certiorari in 1960 
in the present case, not once have the state courts upheld the censor 
when the exhibitor elected to appeal. Brief for American Civil Liberties 
Union as amicus curiae, pp. 13-14. 

This is the regimen to which the Court holds that all films must be sub- 
mitted. It officially unleashes the censor and permits him to roam at will, 
limited only by an ordinance which contains some standards that, 
although concededly not before us in this case, are patently imprecise. 
... May it not be said that almost every censored motion picture that was 
cited above could also be rejected, under the ordinance, by the Chicago 
censors. It does not require an active imagination to conceive of the 
quantum of ideas that will surely be suppressed. 


If the censor denies rights protected by the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments, the courts might be called upon to correct the abuse if 
the exhibitor decides to pursue judicial remedies. But . . . the instant 
litigation has now consumed almost three years. This is the delay occa- 
sioned by the censor; this is the injury done to the free communication 
of ideas. This damage is not inflicted by the ordinary criminal penalties. 
The threat of these penalties, intelligently applied, will ordinarily be 
sufficient to deter the exhibition of obscenity. However, if the exhibitor 
believes that his film is constitutionally protected, he will show the film, 
and, if prosecuted under criminal statute, will have ready that defense. 
The perniciousness of a system of censorship is that the exhibitor’s belief 
that his film is constitutionally protected is irrelevant. Once the censor 
has made his estimation that the film is “bad” and has refused to issue a 
permit, there is ordinarily no defense to a prosecution for showing the 
film without a license. Thus, the film is not shown, perhaps not for years 
and sometimes not ever. Simply a talismanic test or self-wielding sword? 
I think not. 

Moreover, more likely than not, the exhibitor will not pursue judicial 
remedies. His inclination may well be simply to capitulate rather than 
initiate a lengthy and costly litigation. In such case, the liberty of speech 
and press and the public, which benefits from the shielding of that lib- 
erty, are, in effect, at the mercy of the censor’s whim. This powerful 
tendency to restrict the free dissemination of ideas calls for reversal. See 
Grosjean v. American Press Co., [297 U. S. 233 (1936) ], at 245. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of the press are further endangered 
by this “most effective” means for confinement of ideas. It is axiomatic 
that the stroke of the censor’s pen or the cut of his scissors will be a less 
contemplated decision than will be the prosecutor’s determination to 
prepare a criminal indictment. The standards of proof, the judicial safe- 
guards afforded a criminal defendant and the consequences of bringing 
such charges will all provoke the mature deliberation of the prosecutor. 
None of these hinder the quick judgment of the censor, the speedy 
determination to suppress. Finally, the fear of the censor by the com- 
poser of ideas acts as a substantial deterrent to the creation of new 
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thoughts. This is especially true of motion pictures due to the large finan- 
cial burden that must be assumed by their producers. The censor’s sword 
pierces deeply into the heart of free expression. 

It seems to me that the Court’s opinion comes perilously close to hold- 
ing that not only may motion pictures be censored but that a licensing 
scheme may also be applied to newspapers, books and periodicals, 
radio, television, public speeches, and every other medium of expres- 
sion. The Court suggests that its decision today is limited to motion 
pictures by asserting that they are “not necessarily subject to the precise 
rules governing any other particular method of expression. Each method 
tends to present its own peculiar problems.” But, this, I believe, is the 
invocation of a talismanic phrase. The Court, in no way, explains why 
moving pictures should be treated differently than any other form of 
expression, why moving pictures should be denied the protection 
against censorship—“a form of infringement upon freedom of expression 
to be especially condemned.” Joseph Burstyn, Inc., v. Wilson [343 U. S. 
495 (1952)], at p. 503. (Emphasis added.) When pressed during oral 
argument, counsel for the city could make no meaningful distinction 
between the censorship of newspapers and motion pictures. In fact, the 
percentage of motion pictures dealing with social and political issues is 
steadily rising. The Chicago ordinance makes no exception for news- 
reels, documentaries, instructional and educational films or the like. . . . 

The contention may be advanced that the impact of motion pictures 
is such that a licensing system of prior censorship is permissible. There 
are several answers to this, the first of which I think is the Constitution 
itself. Although it is an open question whether the impact of motion pic- 
tures is greater or less than that of other media, there is not much doubt 
that the exposure of television far exceeds that of the motion picture. 
But, even if the impact of the motion picture is greater than that of some 
other media, that fact constitutes no basis for the argument that motion 
pictures should be subject to greater suppression. This is the traditional 
argument made in the censor’s behalf; this is the argument advanced 
against newspapers at the time of the invention of the printing press. The 
argument was ultimately rejected in England, and has consistently been 
held to be contrary to our Constitution. No compelling reason has been 
predicated for accepting the contention now. 

It is true that “each method [of expression] tends to present its own 
peculiar problems.” Joseph Burstyn, Inc., v. Wilson, supra, at p. 503. ... 
The Court recognized that sound trucks call for particularized consider- 
ation when it said in Saia v. New York, [334 U. S. 558], at p. 562, “Noise 
can be regulated by regulating decibels. The hours and place of public 
discussion can be controlled. ... Any abuses which loud-speakers create 
can be controlled by narrowly drawn statutes.” But, the Court’s decision 
today does not follow from this. Our prior decisions do not deal with the 
content of the speech; they deal only with the conditions surrounding 
its delivery. These conditions “tend to present the problems peculiar to 
each method of expression.” Here the Court uses this magical phrase to 
cripple a basic principle of the Constitution. 

The Court, not the petitioner, makes the “broadside attack.” I would 
reverse the decision below. 
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